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“Florida and Metropolitan Limited”’ 
BY THE 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
‘Florida and West India Short Line’’ 


TO THE 


Winter Resorts of the South. 
The Only Line Operating Daily 
Limited Trains to Florida. 


Effective January 14th, the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, the only line operating daily 
limited trains to Florida, put on its magnifi- 
cent new train, ‘‘Florida and Metropolitan 
Limited,” solid from New York via Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington to Rich- 
mond, Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville and St. Augustine. Connections at 
Jacksonville for Tampa and all Florida points 
and at St. Augustine for the East Coast. 
This train also carries Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing car New York to Atlanta. Making direct 
connections at Atlanta for New Orleans and 
Mexico and Texas and Pacific Coast Points. 
Leaves Boston 12.03 A.M., New York 12.55 
P.M. (from 23d Street Station Pennsylvania 
Railroad), Philadelphia 3.29 P.M., Baltimore 
5.45 P.M., Washington 6.55 P.M., arriving 
at Southern Pines, N. C. ow" A.M., Char- 
lotte 9.51 A.M., Columbia. S. C. 10.00 A.M., 
Savannah, Ga. 12.25 P.M., Tack ksonville 8.50 
P.M., St. Augustine 5.00 P: M., Tampa 5 00 
A.M., Atlanta 4.35 P.M. Connections are 
made both at Miami on the East Coast and 
Port Tampa on the West Coast, for Key 
West and Havana. The ‘Florida and Met- 
ropolitan Limited” is luxuriously equipped 
in every respect, with Pullman Drawing 
Car, Compartment Car with Drawing Rooms 
and State Rooms, Observation Car, through 
Day Coaches and unexcelled Pullman Din- 
ing Car service. 

For further information, call on or write 
to all Pennsylvania Railroad offices, or rep- 
resentatives of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way at 306 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.: 
1206 and 371 Broadway, New York; 30 South 
Shird Street, Philadelphia: 207 East German 
Street, Baltimore; 1434 New York Avenue, 
Washington, or to R. E. L. Bunch, General 
Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 





The Principal Characteristics 


Of the Nickel Plate Road which make it the 
popular line for the traveling public are 
competent train service, fine roadbed and 
Thé Nickel Plate Road 
is the Short Line between Buffalo and 


courteous employes. 
Chicago. The great Pan-American Exposi- 
tion this summer will present unusual attrac- 
tions. The Nickel Plate Road will be in a 
position to accommodate this travel with 
safety, speed and comfort. Write, wire, 
*phone or call on L. P 
258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY? 


Is it the third volume or the last 
chapter? Every ordinary second as 
Teufelsdrickh urged, is a true division 
between the known and all the un- 
known and the solemn centre of eter- 
nity. Those to whom the transcenden- 
tal habit is obnoxious—they are far 
more numerous than in Carlyle’s day, 
but whether more justified is part of 
the question—prefer to reflect that even 
the precise, we had almost written the 
august, tick of the clock that accom- 
plishes a hundred years and carries 
into a new age is not apt to be marked 
by events that ring a memorable bell. 
Epochs of action shape their erratic 
orbit apart from the round conventions 
of chronology. The point of transition 
between two centuries is not the less a 
natural watershed of thought, and be- 
tween the nineteenth and the twenti- 
eth, it is a Pisgah moment, but a mo- 
ment of Pisgah in the night when a 
view of nations is both suggested and 
concealed. Amid the most enormous, 
even if, as is not improbable, the most 
orderly, grapple and pressure of human 
forces that the world has ever seen—so 
much and nothing else is certain—how 
will England fare? From what picture 
of our destiny will time a hundred 
years hence have withdrawn the veil? 
We only know that it may be greater 
than our hope or worse than our ap- 


prehensions, but must be different from 
anything we can now conceive. We 
have a record of achievement and do- 
minion behind us that we can never 
excel ourselves and that no Power un- 
der the conditions of the future will 
ever be allowed to equal. We have 
held an overshadowing position rela- 
tively to other nations that it cannot 
be our expectation or our object to 
maintain. Nothing can prevent the 
United States and Germany at least, 
who are much further from their limit 
of production, from pursuing an eco- 
nomic evolution like our own. Theirs 
is commencing. Ours is complete. 
Our ideals are consolidation and re- 
sistance; theirs are extension, and in 
the commercial sense, aggression. But 
we have reached full development 
without the slightest sign of innate de- 
generacy; waste and neglect of the ra- 
cial material rather than its deteriora- 
tion or deficiency are our dangers; and 
the extraordinary interest of our na- 
tional problem is that it presents the 
widest possibilities between ruinous 
decadence and magnificent endurance 
that an empire has ever offered at any 
single moment in history. 

Every century since the Kenaissance 
has seen the rise of a new Power and 
a transfer of political supremacy. The 
sixteenth is the age of Spain. In the 
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seventeenth comes the rise of France 
at the expense of Spain. With the eigh- 
teenth there is the expansion of Eng- 
land at the cost of France. The ruling 
political fact of the nineteenth century 
has been the rise of the German Empire 
—at our expense, as Germans imagine 
the twentieth century is mainly des- 
tined to show. Even in the view of 
an experienced and authoritative think- 
er of absolute sobriety and deliberation 
like Herr von Brandt, the triumph of 
1870 is significant less as a goal of at- 
tainment than as a point of departure. 
The idea represented by the Kaiser, 
and which has as complete a control 
over the enthusiasm of his subjects in 
the mass as the Imperial sentiment ex- 
ercises over us, is that Sedan, Ver- 
sailles and the Indemnity, though 
marking at the moment the overthrow 
of France, established in reality a con- 
tinental base for the development of 
German world-power. The natural 
repetition of history in the twentieth 
century, as Count von Biilow indicated 
in unmistakable terms, when introduc- 
ing the new Navy Bill two or three 
days after the battle of Colenso, would 
be the supersession of British commer- 
cial and maritime supremacy by Ger- 
necessarily by violent 
course of 


many—not 
means, but in the regular 
change, by which the sceptre of pre- 
eminence is drawn inevitably to the 
hands most fit to grasp it, as the needle 
must follow the slow shift of the mag- 
netic pole. The working of several 
other factors, the American, the Rus- 
sian, the Japanese, must make the 
whole problem far more complex and 
far less calculable than the struggle for 
Empire between England and France 
throughout the eighteenth century; but 
the broad issue for the twentieth none 
the less is whether Great Britain or the 
German Empire at the end of the next 
two or three generations will possess 
the relative ascendency in trade and its 
inseparable attribute of sea-power. It 
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is obvious that either or both may be 
surpassed by the United States. Be- 
tween these three the contest must be 
decided and the victor will have to set- 
tle with Russia indeed, but at a date 
which need not interest contemporary 
speculation. The conviction of Ger- 
mans is that they will be first, that 
their real difficulty will be with Amer- 
ica, and that we, if we retain at all a 
place worth considering a hundred 
years hence, shall be third. The re- 
sult in our case absolutely depends 
upon the timeliness and the intensity 
with which we may realize that this 
must be the actual problem of the new 
century, whatever view may be taken 
of the ultimate solution. 

It is of small use either to assert or 
deny in absolute terms that England 
is degenerate and France in decline; 
but when the question becomes one of 
comparison, which is the only method 
relevant to the purpose, we have at 
once clear answers. The relative place 
held by the latter before 1870 has been 
irrevocably lost. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, with a popula- 
tion twice as large as either Great 
Britain or Germany, she was not only 
the first of nations, but immeasurably 
the most brilliant and powerful State 
in the world. We were saved from her 
by the sea. She has fallen in the inter- 
val to the fourth or fifth place among 
the Powers of the world. She cannot 
improve that position. The only ques- 
tion is whether she can maintain it. 
Upon the comparative method it is ap- 
parent at once that the fate of France 
is fully decided and _ that’ her 
decadence is accomplished and _ir- 
retrievable. Upon the other hand 
there are at least three coun- 
tries which are as certainly upon 
the ascent; and whose future must be 
indefinitely greater than their present. 
They are America, Germany, Russia, 
and the latter must be included even 
though, unlike the other two, her full 




















development cannot be reached in one 
century, if indeed in twice that period. 
Between the assured progressiveness 
of the three expansive Powers and the 
settled decline of France, at what point 
between decided decadence and sponta- 
neous development does England stand? 
That is her question. The doubt which 
it expresses, and which any objective 
study of her must suggest, is her warn- 
ing. If the British Empire, “with a 
white population smaller than that of 
any of the other three leading Powers 
of the world, increasing far more slow- 
ly and in a diminishing ratio, is to 
maintain its lead or even a second or 
third place, the average efficiency of 
its units must not be lower but higher 
than in other countries, and its Govern- 
ment not less but more vigorous and 
alert than theirs. Unless the Empire 
is re-engined in a word—the metaphor 
is naturally suggested by the Atlantic 
triumphs of the Hamburg steamers— 
we shall be outstripped. Nothing can 
avert that result but a renaissance of 
the whole spirit of the race, and the ut- 
most driving power of a Government 
which would apply as much force, abil- 
ity and initiative to the work of main- 
taining the empire as Mr. Gladstone’s 
first cabinet brought to bear upon its 
great program of domestic reform. 

We are, in short, a nation in jeop- 
ardy, but we are not a nation in de- 
cadence, and it is as certain that our 
future for another century at least is 
in our own hands as that of Prussia 
was in those of Stein and Scharnhorst 
in the period of reconstruction after the 
débacle of 1806. The characteristic of 
our position is that we have arrived at 
political and industrial maturity a gen- 
eration in advance of the United States 
and the German Empire who have still 
much of their development to complete. 
Not so much as is thought, because 
their process of progress is more in- 
tense than ours and must run more 
rapidly through its phases. The differ- 
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ence in our case between maturity and 
decrepitude is shown by the precisely 


opposite views of England held by 
Teutons and Latins. Compared with 
their own rate of expansion we appear 
stagnant to the confident and over con- 
fident temper of pan-Germans. A far 
more encouraging opinion is expressed 
by Frenchmen and Italians of types so 
utterly apart as Signor Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio with his flaming pen and an 
economist so cool, clear and precise as 
M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. We do not 


bring irto account such enthusi- 
astic witnesses as M. Edmond 
Demolins, the author of “Anglo- 
Saxon Superiority,” who is wed- 


ded to a theory, or M. Yves Guyot, 
who is the nearest Gallic equivalent of 
Mr. Leonard Courtney. But the ordi-, 
nary view of the Latins is that we are 
full of animal energy, rich, grasping, , 
healthy, a people still urged by appetite 
and unsatiated by success, and brutally 
virile rather than effete and degenerate. 
The Latin judgment upon the temper 
of England is far more trustworthy 
than that of Germans, for the single 
reason that the latter attribute the ma- 
terial results they bave secured to their 
own moral and mental superiority; and 
assume our inferiority and decline in 
a concatenation accordingly. The par- 
tial and significant error of that rea- 
soning lies in the fact that even if Eng- 
land were item for item in every way 
the most efficient nation in the world, 
it would have been absolutely impos- 
sible for her to prevent new industrial 
rivals from breaking her monopoly as 
soon as they chose to develop their 
industrial resources. The efficiency of 
the nation has been obviously vitiated 
by the sense of ease and inertia that 
has followed an unexampled prosperity, 
but the drowsiness will disappear when 
the comfortable cause is gone and the 
pressure of American and German com- 
petition becomes more constant and 
pinching. There is no languor or ex- 
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haustion. What the Latin notices is an 
excess of misdirected energy in football 
and frontal assaults. Of degeneracy 
there is absolutely not a trace in the 
temper of the English people. 
Their refusal to take life seri- 
eusly at ordinary times is part- 
ly connected with the general diffusion 
of as much comfort as they want, and 
partly in their distrust of humbug. But 
no people can take life so deeply and 
worthily at need or with a more im- 
pressive change of demeanor. As long 
as this generation lasts, what we shall 
all remember is not the outbreak of 
pent-up feeling, nor the wild re-action 
of Mafeking night, but the extraordi- 
nary quietness of the nation from 
Nicholson’s Nek to the relief of Lady- 
smith, and the swift and orderly pro- 
cess of almost spontaneous mobiliza- 
tion in which a people so unnaturally 
undemonstrative at that time, was 
meeting the emergency. NoState ever 
showed more greatness, whether of de- 
meanor or action, than did this country 
a year ago. But Lord Rosebery quotes, 
in his “Napoleon,” an observation of 
the great Emperor, which shows how 
England in this most national trait of 
her temper is changed neither for bet- 
ter nor worse, but is still the same. 
“Had I been in 1815 the choice of the 
English as I was of the French, I 
might have lost the battle of Waterloo 
without losing a vote in the Legisla- 
ture or a soldier from my ranks.” We 
recognize that touch. It is still part of 
eur likeness. England is full, on the 
other hand, of crude, natural power 
like those Siberian soils, sterile on the 
surface after rude cultivation, but only 
requiring deep ploughing to turn up 
rich and virgin earth. The exact want 
of the race is deeper and more scientific 
cultivation. The material is not ex- 
hausted. It exists to be developed. 


There is a stronger smack of the vigor- 
ous barbarian than a_ suggestion of 
morbid exhaustion in the English char- 


acter. There are reserves of mental, 
emotional and physical energy fit with 
adequate leadership to grapple with 
any task or any rivalry. The country, 
still perhaps lacking the man, the cause 
or the necessity to call out a greater 
reserve of raw force than is possessed 
by any other civilized nation, is no 
more degenerate than were the Ger- 
mans before the appearance of Bis- 
marck. Such as we are, our politics do 
as much to paralyze national enthusi- 
asm and to confuse national effort, as 
a German Kaiser can do to stimulate 
the ideas and c »ncentrate the action of 
his people; but if we could be taken in 
hand for ten years by a benevolent des- 
pot with a genius for constructive 
statesmanship, no nation would prove 
a more profitable subject. 

Both the Latin and the Teutonic view 
of the English character as it exists 
are right. The French and the Italians 
perceive that our national energy is far 
greater than their own; that it is un- 
trained and misdirected the intense 
American and the instructed German 
cannot but observe. Running to sport 
bids fair to become our British form 
of running to seed. “Mafficking” can- 
not be judged except by contrast with 
the long months of painful self-suppres- 
sion which had preceded it. It was in 
its original form a very American out- 
burst inimitably characteristic of the 
chaotic and hopelessly inartistic emo- 
tionalism of the Anglo-Saxon man. 
When the worst part of the mob re- 
membered these transports and imitat- 
ed them to gratify its own love of li- 
cense, the thing became repulsive, but 
the turmoil that brought to the top the 
sediment that was always known to be 


atthe bottom of London did not mean’ 


any determination whatever in the ele- 
ments of the nation. It only mixed 
the elements. In every highly indus- 
trialized country this swarming togeth- 
er of the great population in towns 
tends inevitably to increase the “Maf- 



































ficking” element in human nature. The 
reception of the exploits of Dewey and 
Hobson in New York, or Waldersee the- 
atricals in Germany, were neither more 
nor’ less significant than our own ec- 
centric orgies of the change that passes 
over the most sober people when they 
leave the land and quit “the modesty 
of nature” to pack the towns. It would 
be idle to deny, and it is indeed impor- 
tant to illustrate, the unmistakable 
signs of a more significant levity in 
English life. At the recent Gutenberg 
celebrations at Mainz, the great festi- 
val of printing, there was a certain pro- 
gram of national airs, England was 
honored by one representative item. 
It was, let us blush to have it recorded, 
“Tarara-boom-deay!”’ which we had se-_ 
cretly hoped to live down. The slime 
of the music-hall song is over all the : 
surface of our existence, and there was 
nothing which suggested more genuine 
misgivings to those who thought of the 
noble battle songs of Germany and 
Austria, or even of the “Marseillaise,” 
than the banal and vulgar sentiment of 
jigging doggerel to which our men went 
out to war. But the wild exultation 
of a huge crowd round a great football 
match is the really significant sugges- 
tion of the fund of animal force in the 
nation and of its perverted employ- 
ment. When the German Emperor cas- 
ually mentioned upon one of his recent 
public progresses that English mer- 
chants were universally reported to be 
too fond of sport, he laid his finger 
upon the very symptom of our com- 
plaint. Our weakness as compared 
with our two greatest competitors is 
our different view of work. One of 
them, at least, lives to work; w* work 
to live. The German, with hi. thor- 
ough intellectual interest in his own 
line, takes more pleasure in work than 
in play. The American goes with ir- 
resistible vigor into both work and 
play. But the average Briton thinks 
far more of sport than of his job, and 
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thinks far too much of sport while at 


his job. The absence of a sufficient 
mental interest in the things that mat- 
ter—there, indeed, we reach the root of 
the national evil, and the exact defini- 
tion of England’s danger. “Nay, then,” 
said the grasshopper to the ants, “I 
was not idle neither, for I sung out the 
whole season.” The situation is as old 
as Alsop. We are not, perhaps, more 
addicted to pleasure than others, but 
our pleasures are the most brainless 
and absorbing in the world. 

If we go on as now we do, there need, 
of course, be no difficulty in drawing 
our horoscope. To the nation which is 
supreme in the scientific spirit the 
twentieth century must belong, and if 
England is to remain the international 
ignoramus, and to be dependent more 
and more upon America and Germany 
for her electricians and chemists, and 
for all the newest appliances in her old- 
est trades, then the wavering balance 
in which the future of the country 
hangs must drop downwards. We shall 
be surpassed by both our rivals, not 
only in population and individual effi- 
ciency as now, but in the results that 
must sooner or later follow these con- 
ditions—in production, trade, shipping 
and sea-power. America cannot be pre- 
vented in any case from attaining, at 
some period during the twentieth cen- 
tury, the industrial leadership of the 
world. She is already the first coal 
and iron producer, and possesses in- 
comparably richer resources of both 
than we do. The vast scale of her 
business undertakings is accompanied 
by the most minute ingenuity in detail. 
She has everything she requires within 
her own frontiers. The last American 
census showed that the town popula- 
tion of the United States is now nearly 
as numerous as our own, and with 
every future decade it will leave us 
further behind. With the largest 
amount of the best material, the great- 
est army of workers to manipulate it, 
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the most distinctively mechanical gen- 
ius that has ever characterized a na- 
tion, and the most colossal develop- 
ment of the combined driving-power of 
capital and ability that has ever been 
developed—America seems destined to 
the inevitable attainment of a suprem- 
acy in production as overwhelming 
as Niagara. 

Our real task and our best chance of 
success, if we are thoroughly awak- 
ened in time, will be in the struggle 
with Germany for the second place. 
But so long as we are content that 
Hamburg and Stettin shall surpass us 
even in the technical achievements of 
their shipbuilders and the enterprise 
of their shipowners, so long as we ac- 
quiesce in such things as the transfer 
of the Atlantic record and the passing 
away from British industry of all that 
we understand by the prestige of prog- 
ress, there can be no degree of defeat 
from which we shall be secure, and no 
depth of decay into which we may not 
sink. For us the problem of production 
will hardly be more threatening than 
that of carriage and exchange. With 
the universal awakening of other coun- 
tries to a sense of the meaning of sea- 
power there is a determination that 
their trade shall be carried in their own 
bottoms. It is clear that the most im- 
portant result of Mr. McKinley’s re- 
election will be the adoption of the 
Shipping Subsidies Bill and the revival 
of the American mercantile marine. In 
his matter also the United States may 


be first if she chooses, and she will; 
She will not be content until} 


her ocean-carrying power is in propor- 
tion to the volume of her trade and her 
steamship lines as remarkable as her 
inland railways. This need not take 
more than a single generation, since 
the British mercantile marine as it 
stands has been recreated within a few 
decades. Even in the case of German 


shipping British owners cannot stand 
against the powerof thesubsidy. Forthe 
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Far East alone the annual subventions 
voted by the Reichstag to the two chief 
German companies amount to more 
than a quarter of a million sterling. 
From Singapore to Shanghai Brftish 
lines of steamers and British shipyards 
are passing to German ownership and 
the German flag. The remarkable in- 
crease of the same ubiquitous competi- 
tion—which since last January runs be- 
tween Shanghai and Hankow, for in- 
stance, a vessel driven by petroleum in- 
stead of coal—upon the lower reaches 
of the Yang-tze in the last two years, 
will be supplemented immediately the 
present troubles are over by the steam- 
er specially built at Bremerhaven for 
the passage of the Yang-tze gorges. 
The Sui-hsiang is more powerfully en- 
gined than Mr. Archibald Little’s Pio- 
neer—the familiar story of German en- 
terprise allowing British to open the 
way, “seeing” us and immediately go- 
ing one better. Even France cannot 
bear to be out of the running at sea, 
and is preparing a stronger scheme of 
bounties for the encouragement of 
native shipping. In this particular at- 
tempt no doubt she will do more to 
ruin her budget than to hurt our ports, 
but the sign of the universal challenge 
to our commercial and world-wide su- 
premacy is for that reason the more 
rather than the less suggestive. All over 
the progressive world the textile mills 


' and ironworks of our competitors will 


be followed by their shipyards and 
their shipping. They will deal more 
and more directly with each other in- 
stead of through us. We have reached 
our limit. England can be but one 
among the workshops, the warehouses 
and the transport managers of the 
earth. Our utmost pains and brains 
could not have prevented this develop- 
ment and cannot avert it. The universal 
and automatic character of this mighty 
menace far more than the superiority 
of our more fresh-blooded competitors 
in effort and technique, is what brings 
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out the immense extent and urgency of 
the problem. Our exaggerated indus- 
trial development was produced by the 
conditions of the world-wide monopoly 
which has vanished, and in the period 
of the economic awakening of America, 
Germany and Japan, not to speculate 
upon China, we are dependent upon the 
preservation of a commercial prece- 
dence out of all proportion to our in- 
’ trinsic industrial capacity, determined 
by the historic accidents from the 
Reformation to the Thirty Years’ War 
and the French Revolution which pre- 
vented until 1870 the thorough settle- 
ment of the Continent. 

Our strength is in the fact that the 
immense lead we possess, however we 
acquired it, is in itself a solid and enor- 
mous asset which, if rightly understood 
and utilized, should enable us to fight 
a formidable defensive struggle, to 
make inevitable encroachments slower 
and more gradual than the pan-German 
mind imagines, and to hold our own 
for all sufficient purposes of power and 
prosperity until the reconsideration of 
the British outlook a hundred years 
hence, in January, 2001. It takes time 
for the swiftest pursuer to reduce a 
long lead. The total volume of our 
trade exports and imports is still half as 
much again as that of Germany, and 
twice that of the United States. These 
great rivals who have carried any num- 
ber of points in the immense perimeter 
of our outworks, ought to find progress 
more and more slow, if not altogether 
arrested, as they approach the stub- 
born centre of British resistance. 
Again, our competitors are competitors 
with each other, and are becoming 
more directly so. The pressure of 
America, for instance, aggravating all 
the ills of those periods of commercial 
depression of which the German Em- 
pire is just beginning to realize the 
meaning, may easily have a profound 
effect upon the whole social and politic 
condition of our great continental chal- 
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lenger, and may prevent its commercial 
development from going as far as we 
have feared. In other words, the Brit- 
ish Empire as yet has time, time, time, 
to send the stimulus of a new national 
spirit, strenuous and keen, deriving its 
invaluable strength from its urgent 
sense of necessity, throughout every 
class of her people, from top to bottom, 
from her cabinet to her infant schools. 
We have time, time, time, to supple- 
ment the new spirit by the new meas- 
ures. Twenty years hence it may—it 
probably will—be already too late. 

What shall we do to be saved? If 
the external security of the Empire is 
to be absolutely secured and its inter- 
nal efficiency promoted to the utmost, 
we shall have to reconsider our attitude 
upon many questions, including some 
which it is considered sacrilege or in- 
sanity to discuss:— 

(1) Government.—Our present position 
and perils are to no light extent the 
penalty of the shallow doctrine of 
laisser faire—a creed natural to a peo- 
ple of merchants untroubled by the for- 
eign competitors and only asking to be 
left free to compete with each other. 
But when Great Powers are becoming 
complete economic organisms and it is 
nation egainst nation in the interna- 
tional struggle for existence, a think- 
ing, initiating, stimulating Government, 
playing the active and directing, not 
the positive and negative, rdle is as in- 
dispensable to an industrial State as a 
headquarters to an army or a brain to 
a body. With reference to our present 
system of Government, there is but 
room in these final notes to bring out 
one remarkable fact. It is difficult to 
doubt that the efficiency of British 
government must depend above all 
upon the presence of a strong Prime 
Minister, not in the House of Lords but 
in the House of Commons. This is the 
only way of coupling up, as it were, 
the forces of the country and securing 
the cumulative effect. 
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The Prime Minister, the House of 
Commons, the Country—it is when 
these three are in most immediate con- 
nection that the greatest driving power 
is felt in English politics. It is singu- 
lar that this question has not attracted 
more attention during the last fifteen 
years under which an opposite and al- 
together exceptional arrangement has 
been followed. All our greater admin- 
istrations from the commencement of 
Walpole’s in 1715 down to 1885 de- 
pended upon the presence in the House 
of Commons of a Prime Minister or a 
master spirit with a free hand like the 
first Pitt, under the nominal Premier- 
ship of the Duke of Newcastle. Wal- 
pole himself, the two Pitts, Canning, 
Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone—what a 
roll! If Lord Beaconsfield’s name could 
have been added it would have been 
better for his party and the Empire. 
From the commencement of our pres- 
ent political system in 1715 down to 
1885 there were only fifty years (of 
course excluding the Newcastle-Pitt 
régime) in which the Prime Minister 
sat in the House of Lords. Throughout 
the eighteenth century from the Hano- 
verian accession there were only ex- 
ceptional and brief administrations un- 


der peers, and the total during 
which the Premiership was — held 
in the House of lLords—always 


leaving aside the Pitt-Newcastle 
case—was no more than thirteen or 
fourteen years. The more strange is 
the circumstance that has kept the 
Premiership in the Upper Chamber for 
an equal period and almost continuous- 
ly since the inauguration of democracy 
in 1885. This is another case in which 
the actual working of a pure democrat- 
ic constituency is in less robust touch 
with the nation than in the eighteenth 
century. The House of Commons is 


the lever of the Empire; and the Prime 
Minister who does not sit there cannot 
have his hand upon that lever or devel- 
op the full efficiency of the machine. 
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It is the first business necessity of the 
nation—absolutely apart from the per- 
sonality of Lord Salisbury, who de- 
serves the profound gratitude of the 
Empire—to get the Premiership out of 
the House of Lords. The stimulus 
both to Ministerialists and the Opposi- 
tion would be very great and would do 
much of itself to restore the vitality of 
the party system. 

(2) The Navy.—The certain feature of 
the twentieth century will be the uni- 
versal development of foreign sea-pow- 
er—that is, of foreign armament upon 
the element which is as much the vital 
means of our political system as any 
part of their land territory is of theirs. 
It is an immediate necessity that our 
fleet should be raised to a three-power 
scale, in view of the geometrical pro- 
gression of the German navy, the pro- 
found hostility of the German people, 
and the determination of the German 
xyovernment never to fight us alone, 
but to head a continental coalition 
against us if the relations of the two 
countries by the fault or fate of either 
should come to the worst. In view of 
the well-known belief of the German 
Staff in the possibility of an invasion of 
England, and that the increase of her 
mercantile marine is rapidly providing 
her with a possible fleet of the fastest 
transports in the world, the addition to 
our navy should be made in the shape 
of a North Sea Fleet. It would not be 
a threat to Germany, and we should 
explain to her as she explained to us 
in the case of the Navy Bills, that our 
only intention was to keep the key of 
our own house on that side. The effect 
in the first case would be an unfortu- 
nate irritation of opinion in Germany; 
but when that had passed, those of 
whose strange anti-British passion the 
Kaiser and Count von Biilow are more 
afraid thanof anything else would per- 
ceive the reality towards which things 
were drifting, and the Teutonic feeling 
towards us would be more sober and 
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reasonable than for many years past. 
Nothing better calculated to improve 
our relations with Germany after the 
first moment can be suggested. To 
raise the navy to a three-power scale, 
adding a North-Sea Fleet to the Medi- 
terranean fleet and the Channel Squad- 
ron, is essentially more necessary than 
the reorganization of the army. 

(3) Universal Defence-Duty.—This may 
be looked at from more aspects than 
the military one. The real cause of 
the Continental hostility—a danger to 
which Lord Salisbury has again and 
again, but not too often, referred as al- 
ways likely to overcome the best in- 
tentions of Governments—is the fact 
that our military power is no longer 
dreaded. That is to say, we cannot in- 
vade. Formerly, in addition to suprem- 
acy at sea, we could deliver the blow 
at the heart by landing an army. That 
under present conditions is no longer 
possible. We can cause immense in- 
convenience by the use of the navy, 
but cannot drive the blow home. The 
popular hatred in Europe owes its con- 
tinuance to its sense of impunity. Ger- 
many alone, with the rise of her com- 
mercial greatness, risks being ruined 
upon the sea; and it is for that reason 
above all that if the two countries 
clash, and the state of our military de- 
fences leaves invasion not altogether 
hopeless, she will strike desperately 
swift and straight with a very differ- 
ent nerve and method from any the 
French have ever brought to the busi- 
ness. The use of large armaments, it 
must be remembered, is not so much 
to win victories but to make thoughts 
of war discouraging and to avoid it 
altogether. Nothing but a very large 
and highly efficient defensive force 
would make us secure and turn the 
ideas of the Continent from their pres- 
ent dangerous tendency. Whether that 
force can be secured by a great expan- 
sion of the Volunteer movement, or 
whether anything but Conscription will 
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give it to us, remains to be seen. The 
danger is that we may lose time before 
being driven to the thorough measures 
that would make the. impregnability 
of the island certain to ourselves and 
others. Quite apart from the more di- 
rect question there are other matters 
to which universal military service 
seems the only key. English observers 
agree more and more that Conscription 
is not an obstacle to German commer- 
cial development, but a very effective 
agent in its favor, giving the workmen 
smartness and physique. The physical 
improvement of the German people 
since the War of Liberation is a famil- 
iar story—the clothes of the average 
grenadier at Jena or Leipsic would be 
too small now for the average recruits 
of their posterity. The method that 
would give the “Hooligan” a two years’ 
or even a single year’s course of soap 
and discipline would by that alone add 
a period to the life of the Empire. It 
would give the citizen a keener sense 
of political responsibility and the work- 
man a more habitual sense of duty. 
It would take something out of the 
ease of English life. If we had the 
courage to swallow the bitter medicine 
of Conscription, we should have gone 
further towards a cure for more than 
one of our complaints than any other 
remedy will carry us. 

(4) Policy.—It has been obvious to 
every political thinker for many years 
that our aim should be to prevent the 
“splendid isolation” which could only 
end in a Continental coalition. The 
method naturally suggested a few 
years ago was an alliance with Ger- 
many. But no German statesman 
could live in the storm that would 
burst over him if he had ventured to 
commit himself to an entanglement 
with England involving a danger from 
Russia. This is the fundamental and 
unalterable fact of Continental politics 
which every Englishman should grasp. 
A far more effective and practicable 
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method, as has been repeatedly shown 
in this Review, would be to settle with 
Russia direct—not necessarily to ally 
ourselves with her, though not shrink- 
ing from that if she wished, as she 
might wish, but to settle with her. We 
have no longer anything to fear from 
her, or any legitimate cause of quarrel. 
In China she can never be upon our 
flank now that Germany is between. 
In the Balkans her influence has been 
entirely supplanted by that of Berlin. 
Constantinople is rather more likely to 
become German than Russian, and 
whether from the _ strategical or 
commercial point of view the Teuton 
on the Bosphorus would be incalcula- 
bly more dangerous than the Slav. We 
ought to realize that in the new situa- 
tion the Balkans are not worth the 
bones of a_ single British grenadier, 
though they have come to be worth 
whole brigades of Pomeranian ones 
since Bismarck’s time. Every expert 
knows that in spite of such wizards in 
the art of putting the best face on 
things, as Vishnegradsky and De Witte, 
Russia’s fight against bankruptcy and 
starvation is more grim than ever. A 
financial opening in this country would 
be her salvation. Before the Baghdad 
Railway gets down to the Gulf we shall 
perceive that Russia, as a buffer-power 
in Persia, would be at least as desira- 
ble as to have Germany as the next- 
door neighbor upon the north bank of 
the Yang-tze—the tolerably certain re- 
sult in practice of the Anglo-German 
agreement. To settle with Russia by 
withdrawing opposition in the Near 
East and in the Far East so far as 
Manchuria is concerned, would relieve 
to an extraordinary extent the sense of 
diplomatic pressure under which the 
nation and the Foreign Office live now. 
It would advance Russia’s economic 
development by several generations, 
it would make a Continental coalition 
against us impossible, and it ought to 
be the grand aim of British policy. 


Meantime, it would be an aid to con- 
solidation if we realized, in view of 
recent tendencies to forget the neces- 
sity of humoring America, that the 
United States and Russia could de- 
stroy us by suspending the export of 
wheat or raising the price. A better 
understanding with St. Petersburg is 
indispensable to the freedom and con- 
fidence of our diplomacy. 

(5) Education.—This is as vital to our 
internal efficiency as is the navy to our 
external defence. It is unfortunately 
the subject in which it is least possible 
to suggest a single measure or line of 
reform which would reduce chaos to 
order. The best way to deal with it 
would be by the strongest Royal Com- 
mission ever appointed, upon the under- 
standing that it would report within a 
certain time, and that its reeommenda- 
tions would be at once proposed as the 
basis of legislation. Our real weakness 
is in the education of our middle-class- 
es, who ought to have a better knowl- 
edge of modern languages and modern 
science than any other classin the world, 
and who would have to be taught that 
the future of the Empire depends above 
all upon their giving up a good deal 
of their passion for sport—and there 
is ample room for reducing it without 
trenching upon the necessary margin 
of healthy and enjoyable exercise—in 
order to keep up to date. In our ele- 
mentary schools, the provision of na- 
tional and local scholarships, to give 
every scholar the equivalent of the 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack, should 
be one means of linking up the educa- 
tional system of the nation. 

(6) The Drink Traffic and the Slums.— 
When the cleansing of England is 
urged as one of the vital conditions of 
national efficiency, and social improve- 
ment is advocated in connection with 
the Imperial idea rather than in terms 
of abstract philanthropy, both problems 
will be faced. 

(7) Taves.—It is an interesting ques- 
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tion whether the Free Trade trenches 
against which protectionist argument 
is impotent will not be enfiladed by quite 
anotherkind of attack. Army, navy, edu- 
cation—it must all cost money, and 
upon such a scale as to make the groan- 
ing taxpayer feel that when the alter- 
native of reorganization or ruin is pre- 
sented to him it will be difficult to 
say which is the worse. Our budgets 
are beginning to mount fast as our 
trade is coming to another long period 
of arrest. If we are to have a budget 
not of the hundred millions, which was 
the horror of the old economists, but 
one of nearer a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, and as crushing as that of 
France, where is the money to come 
from? It is unpopular to breathe a 
whisper of such a suggestion as that 
the nation will be driven in the end to 
Taise a larger revenue from wheat and 
tea as the only means of carrying its 
burthen without an _ intolerable con- 
seiousness of it. There is another point. 
The British shipowner complains now 
that he cannot compete with his heav- 
ily subsidized German rival. But what 
will be his position in another couple 
of decades when the United States 
bounty scheme is raising up a great 
American mercantile marine—which is 
as certain to appear upon the scene as 
anything still uncreated can be. The 
theory was that the hardy freedom of 
the British manufacturers had nothing 
to fear from the sickly efforts of pam- 
pered rivals. We know how sadly far 
is this from the truth. What we find 
is that the theory somehow is not ac- 
cording to the facts. The German ship- 
owner is not only at least as keen, able 
and vigorous as the British, but he is 
subsidized as well; and his subsidy is 
not in the least an enervating indul- 
gence, but an encouragement and an 
assistance sufficient to turn the scale. 
It will be found that the only way to 
fight subsidies will be to subsidize 
ourselves, for this would lead to an 
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abolition all round. At present Ger- 
man subsidies, whatever the academic 
economists may say, are a particular 
investment of national capital return- 
ing excellent indirect dividends to an 
industrial population. No one can dis- 
pute the soundness of the abstract eco- 
nomics of Free Trade. The politics cf 
Free Trade are a very different matter, 
for a nation, if it chooses, has as much 
right to tax itself to keep a trade 
like merchant shipping or agriculture, 
indispensable to the preservation of its 
living force and historic type, as to do 
so to maintain an army, a fleet, or a 
Government. The basic idea of Cob- 
den’s doctrine was of course that man- 
kind ought to be free to exchange corn 
for cotton. Free exchange premises a 
diversity of products, and assumes that 
nations have such a special and sepa- 
rate industrial character, that their en- 
ergies must supplement and stimulate 
each other under unrestricted inter- 
course. This is not what we see. What 
we do see is a spectacle of nations act- 
ing more and more against each other 
as universal, ironclad, economic organ- 
isms trying to sell the same things to 
the same customer. If considerations 
of revenue or of politics should 
ever drive us to set up a 
Zoliverein, as all other nations 
have set up their tariffs as a sort of 
neighbors’ landmarks, Germany, in the 
meantime, which has been thé gi- 
gantic parasite upon a Free Trade Em- 
pire, will be strong enough to live upon 
her own roots. It is often said that the 
creator of modern Germany was not 
Bismarck but Napoleon. Perhaps it 
was Richard Cobden more than either. 
If wheat remains untaxed a generation 
hence and our shipping unsubsidized 
but flourishing, the ultimate facts of 
history will be more favorable to the 
theories of our text-books than seems 
at present likely. 

The burthen of these duties may draw 
a sigh from the citizen of the future 
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over the happy legends of the Victorian 
age, but it is one that the country 
would not refuse to take up at the urg- 
ing of a man of power. After all, heavy 
taxes and hard tasks are better than 
the consequences of defeat or decay. 
The French official estimate of the 
total cost of overthrow to the Republic 
was ten milliards more than the five 
milliards exacted by Prussia—or some 
£600,000,000 altogether, including the 
strange item of more than £90,000 for 
the burial of foreign soldiers. For us 
the word indemnity and the general ex- 
penses of catastrophe would spell a 
thousand millions sterling. But the 
end would not be likely to come in that 
way; for if the island itself were so 
powerfully defended as to make inva- 
sion, not as it is now, to the minds of 
many French and German soldiers, the 
most magnificent hazard since Hanni- 
bal, but patent and childish folly, there 
would be a fresh guarantee for the 
indefinite duration of the peace of the 
world, and it is improbable that we 
should be attacked. No country will 
do it alone, and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for several to agree. Germany 
knows too well what would be 
the consequences of our defeat by 
France and Russia, if we can im- 
agine ourselves ever muddling into 
a conflict which on _ our side 
would be absolutely aimless. Russia 
and France would prefer the undimin- 
ished greatness of the British Empire 
to continue forever rather than the 
overwhelming supremacy which Ger- 
many would achieve by our overthrow. 
No other nation will ever be allowed 
to succeed to the world-wide predomi- 
nance we have held in our purple hour. 
We are a buffer also between the 
United States and Europe, and our uses 
are so Many in an age when the the- 
ory of the balance of power is practi- 
cally revived in international politics 
that we also if we did not exist would 
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have to be invented. The German Em- 
peror in refusing to see Mr. Kruger, 
and Count von Biilow in his speeches 
upon the principles of diplomacy, have 
done us the very great service of mak- 
ing this clearer to Europe than it has 
been for many years. There is also the 
curious question whether England 
could recover from a blow. If she did 
she would not talk revanche, and would 
probably persuade herself that she had 
no merely revengeful feelings, but she 
would in reality remember, forever if 
need be, and would never rest until she 
had destroyed, or helped to destroy, the 
opponent who had conquered her. The 
constitution of the British character is 
such that it is better calculated to re- 
cover from a terrible blow than any 
nation, and to become more powerful 
and efficient than before. All these are 
considerations which make it probable 
that if we put the Services in order and 
settled with Russia, we might live the 
century out at peace. We are thinking 
of external dangers which under 
present circumstances are real, but 
could with comparative ease be re- 
moved. The internal dangers are more 
insidious. If we cannot keep our trade 
we cannot keep our Empire, and our 
population, should the commercial 
struggle become beyond our strength, 
would flock to Australia and Canada 
in numbers that would make at least 
the future of our colonies secure. The 
failure of our industrial greatness 
would make our dispeoplement like 
that of Ireland upon a greater scale. 
But our trade we shall not keep unless 
we intensify our education, quicken 
our application, harden our persever- 
ance and evoke a renaissance of the 
national spirit in which every citizen 
shall work in the constant thought 
that England’s place in the world will 
be presently at stake, and that it still 
depends upon herself whether she shall 
sink or stand. 
Calchas. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Sypney C. GRIER. 


VL. 
LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 


“Poor Laili!” sighed Mabel, patting 
the dust-begrimed neck of the little 
mare. There was no fear of Laili’s 
running away now, though she had 
spirit enough left to struggle gamely 
through the sand, miles of which still 
stretched between her and home. 

“I don’t think she'll be any the worse 
when she’s had a good rest and feed,” 
said Fitz consolingly. 

“Oh, I hope not. But I know Dick 
will never let me ride her again.” 

“I see what you mean, and it 
really wouldn’t be safe. The regiment 
are so often at carbine practice, you 
know, and the tribesmen can’t come 
near the town without letting off their 
guns to show their friends they have 
arrived. It’s quite an exception when 
a day passes without our hearing shots 
of some kind.” 

“I know. But she is such a beauty. 
I can’t bear to give her up.” 

“Look here, Miss North! a bright 
idea! Will you let me try to break her 
of this frivolous habit of hers? I’m gen- 
erally considered rather good with 
horses, and there’s nothing I should 
like better than to cure her for you.” 

“Oh, could you really? Of course, I 
have still got Majnfin, but he is so un- 
interesting to ride compared with her. 
But won’t it give you a great deal of 
trouble?” 

“Trouble? Not a bit! I wish it would. 
Then you might set it down as an at- 
tempt at an atonement for my careless- 
ness in nearly getting you killed to-day. 
But at any rate I'll do my best with 
her, honor bright! If the Major will 
give her stable-room to-night I will 
have a box cleared out for her at my 





place. My stables are crammed with 
useless old rubbish which has come 
down to me from General Keeling’s 
time, and my horses camp in the mid- 
dle of it. By-the-bye, Miss North, do 
you know I can’t feel as I did about 
Sheikh here”—he looked askance at his 
own handsome pony—‘“since Bahram 
Khan won the Cup on him? It seems 
as if he must be a sort of traitor, to 
sell his master in that style, you know. 
I distinctly saw the fellow whisper in 
his ear before he mounted him, and he 
was like a lamb at once, instead of 
flinging his heels all over the shop, as 
he had been doing the moment before. 
Now, suppose he’s been hypnotized 
once and for all, what’s to happen if 
he chooses to trot off and join Bahram 
Khan any day we may chance to meet 
him? I shall look a nice sort of fool.” 

“Get Bahram Khan arrested for 
horse-stealing, I should think,” said 
Mabel with rather a forced laugh. “But 
how is it that that dreadful man is 
here at all? I hope you got a word 
with that Hindu who told us he was 
away.” 

“Ah, but he had us there, unfortu- 
nately, you see. Narayan Sing told us 
that his master had started for Nala- 
pur, but as we didn’t ask whether he 
had come back, he wasn’t obliged to 
say anything, and he didn’t. Bahram 
Khan told me himself how it is he’s 
here. It seems that when he got to 
Nalapur his uncle intimated that he 
could run the funeral without his as- 
sistance, and more than hinted, as I 
understand, that he had had too much 
to do with it already. Hence he thinks 
it well to hide his cousinly grief in his 
ancestral fortress, until he can get the 
Commissioner to tackle Ashraf Ali for 
him again, I suppose.” 

“More trouble!” sighed Mabel. 
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“I’m afraid so. The Kumpsioner Sa- 
hib is searcely likely to take such a 
slap in the face quietly. His protégé 
has been snubbed, and I rather think 
he will insist on knowing the reason 
why.” 

Mabel sighed again, and they spoke 
little after that, save to encourage the 
horses as they toiled through the loose 
sand. Arrived at the gate of the com- 
pound, she asked Fitz to come in and 
have some lunch, but he laughed, say- 
ing: 

“No lunch for me to-day, Miss North. 
I must tear home aud get a fresh horse 
and ride out to the Major. You don’t 
realize that I have taken a good bit 
of the afternoon off as well as the 
morning that he granted me, and that 
the wigging I shall get is thoroughly 
well earned.” 

“T’ll intercede for 
Dick comes in.” 

“Ah, it will have happened before 
that. But never mind; it’s in a good 
cause—couldn’t be in a fairer,” said 
Fitz audaciously, as he rode off. 

“I’m afraid that boy is going to be 
silly,” said Mabel seriously to herself 
as she mounted the veranda steps; but 
on catching sight of Georgia, all 
thought of Fitz and his foolishness fad- 
ed from her mind. 

“Oh, Georgie, such a day of adven- 
tures! I’ve been thrown and I’ve paid 
a call on Bahram Khan and found him 
at home, and I’ve penetrated into the 
recesses of an Eastern harem, and I’ve 
been talked to more disagreeably than 
I ever was in my life.” 


you the minute 


“Mab!” was Georgia’s shocked ex- 
clamation, “how could Mr. Anstruther 
let you? Was the harem Bahram 
Khan’s?” 


“Yes, of course, and Mr. Anstruther 
had no voice in the matter. I preferred 
to sit with the ladies rather than with 
their lord and master. And O Georgie! 
Bahram Khan’s Ethiopian wife is your 
little Zeynab, Fath-ud-Din’s daughter, 
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and she ‘thinks—she thinks—I don’t 
know how to say it—she has got it into 
her head that I aspire to the honor of 
being the second Mrs. Bahram Khan.” 

“Mab!” cried Georgia again helpless- 
ly. 

“Yes, and there was a fearful yel- 
low woman there, who says she’s Eng- 
lish—” 

“I know, that dreadful person Jeha- 
nara. Oh, Mab, Dick will be angry 
when he knows you have been talking 
to her! She is Bahram Khan’s evil 
genius—inspires all his plots first, and 
then helps him to cary them out. She 
came here once as his ambassadress, 
but Dick would have nothing to do 
with her, and forbade me to let her 
come into the house. You see politicals 
have to be very jealous of any Euro- 
peans or Eurasians gaining influence 
with native princes. And now she will 
make capital out of her acquaintance 
with you.” 

“My dear Georgie, will’ you kindly tell 
me how I could help speaking to her 
when she was the only possible inter- 
preter between the ladies and me? 
Really one might think I had plotted 
for all these horrid things to happen, 
when you know they were pure acci- 
dents. And you won’t sympathize a 
bit, though I’m almost out of my mind 
with worry. These women trust you; 
assure them, swear to them, that I 
have no designs on Bahram Khan, for 
if they go on believing it I don’t know 
what I shall do.” 

“I will do everything I can, of course, 
but Dick will be so vexed—” 
“Dick!” Mabel almost 
“Dick is to know nothing of 
Georgie, I absolutely forbid you to say 
a word to him about it. Isn’t it enough 
for him to be always casting up against 
me that mistake I made the other day, 
without his having this to bother me 

about as well?” 

“You must have a horribly guilty con- 
science, Mab. I’m sure Dick has never 
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said a word to you about what you 
did.” 

“No, but he has looked it again and 
again. And I will not have him told 
about this absurd fancy of poor jealous 
Zeynab’s. You couldn’t be so dishon- 
orable, Georgie, as to tell your hus- 
band another person’s secret against 
her will.” 

“I can’t tell him if you forbid it, but 
I wish you would let me. Very likely 
it is some plot of Jehanara’s to make 
the poor little wife miserable, but it 
may have some political bearing, and I 
think he ought to know. Let me tell 
him, Mab.” 

“No, you’re not to. I shall never 
have the smallest confidence in you 
again if you do. It can’t concern Dick 
or anybody but myself, and the only 
reason that I told you was that you 
might use your influence with the wom- 
en to make them see how silly the idea 
was. If you speak of it to any one else 
you will have betrayed my trust in 
you.” 


Some four days later, Georgia was re- 
turning home from afternoon tea at the 
Grahams’. She had left Mabel to com- 
fort Flora, whose fiancé had returned to 
his duties at Fort Shah Nawaz, and 
Dick had ridden across the frontier to 
settle a tribal dispute, and would not 
be back till late. Georgia felt tired and 
depressed, and visions of the couch in 
her own room and the latest magazines 
that had reached Alibad, floated en- 
ticingly before her. As she drove up 
to the house, however, she caught a 
glimpse of a camel taking its ease be- 
fore a heap of fodder spread on a 
square of rough cloth in the stable- 
yard. One of the high-hooded saddles 
used by native women of distinction 
lay near it, and two or three strange 
men were gossiping with the servants. 
The inference was obvious, and it was 
no surprise to Georgia to be met by her 
maid Rahah with the announcement 
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that the Eye-of-the-Begum was waiting 
to see her. Mysterious as the news 
sounded, it referred only to the confi- 
dential attendant of the Moti-ul-Nissa, 
and the old woman was very soon es- 
tablished on the floor of Georgia’s room, 
The curtain over the door which served 
as a danger signal on these occasions, 
was drawn, and Rahah stationed out- 
side to warn Dick not to intrude when 
he returned, and the visitor was there- 
fore able to lay aside her veil and make 
herself at home. As for Georgia, she 
had learnt by experience that however 
little a native might have to tell, he or 
she invariably displayed a misdirected 
ingenuity in lengthening the telling of 
it, and she resigned herself to the loss 
of the quiet time she had anticipated, 
and made the customary polite in- 
quiries with patience. When these had 
been answered, and the Eye-of-the- 
Begum had duly asked after the health 
of Dick and Mabel, and delivered her 
mistress’s salaams and good wishes to 
Georgia, paying a compliment in pass- 
ing to her hostess’s coffee and sweets, 
she prepared at last to approach the 
subject of business, but strictly in her 
own fashion. 

“Many years ago, O doctor lady,” she 
began, “a troop of robbers met a man 
leading a fine horse richly caparisoned. 
‘O brother, who art thou?’ asked they. 
‘I am So-and-so, the servant of Such- 
an-one, and I am leading this horse to 
gift from his 
they took 


my master’s son as a 
uncle,’ he replied. Then 
away the horse and beat the man, but 
let him go. But verily he was unfortu- 
nate that day, for he fell in with a sec- 
ond troop of robbers, who asked him 
who he was. ‘Truly,’ said he ‘I am So- 
and-so, the servant of Such-an-one, 
and I carry to my master’s son as a 
gift from his father a gold chain which 
is concealed in my turban.’ Now before 
this they had intended to kill him, but 
finding the chain, they took it and his 
clothes, and bade him make haste to de- 
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part. Hiding by day, and travelling 
by night, he accomplished the rest of 
his journey, and presented himself be- 
fore his master’s son, who, seeing a 
footsore man wearing only a ragged 
loincloth, asked him in astonishment 
who he was. ‘Verily,’ he said, ‘I am 
So-and-so, the servant of Such-an-one, 
and I bring to my master’s son the gift 
which his mother has sent him.’ And 
thus saying, he took from his armpit 
the great pearl which is called nowa- 
days the Mountain of Milk, which is 
among the treasures of the Amirs of 
Nalapur, having carried it safely 
through the country of the robbers. 
Then his master’s son commanded that 
a robe of honor should be put upon him 
and gave him a horse and arms.” 

“He deserved them thoroughly,” said 
Georgia. 

“True, O doctor lady. But thy ser- 
vant is now as that man was. Here 
is my horse with its rich trappings,” 
she held out an empty liniment-bottle. 
“The pains which were banished by the 
medicine from my mistress’s limbs 
have returned, and she desires more of 
it. But of the gold chain concealed in 
the turban there is much to say, and 
even more of the great pearl hidden in 
the armpit, wherefore, O doctor lady, 
be wary lest there be any that can hear 
ms, 

yeorgia rose obediently, and looked 
outside the windows, under the bed and 
into the wardrobe. Having demon- 
strated that there were no eavesdrop- 
pers about, she returned to her visitor. 

“First, then, O doctor lady, thy ser- 
vant will reveal the chain of gold. My 
mistress’s son has looked upon the face 
of the Miss Sahib, thy lord’s sister, and 
his heart is hot with love of her. He 


has said to his mother, ‘Get her for me 
to wife, for I cannot sleep by night nor 
eat by day for thinking of her.’”’ 

“I am astonished that the Hasrat Ali 
Begum should venture to send such a 
message to me,” said Georgia coldly, 
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rising as she spoke, but the old woman 
caught at her dress. 

“Nay, hear me out, O doctor lady. 
My mistress strove her utmost to dis- 
suade her son, for truly it is not well 
for East to mate with West, nor Mos- 
lem with Christian, neither is it pleas- 
ant for her to think of a daughter-in- 
law, who will desire to change every- 
thing in the harem and rule the whole 
house .because she is English. It is 
out of love for thee, O doctor lady, and 
thy lord, who is just and fears no man, 
that my mistress speaks. For these 
were the words of Syad Bahram Khan, 
my mistress’s son:—‘Tell Nath Sahib 
that if he will give me his sister, I de- 
sire no dowry with her, but only his 
friendship. Let him speak with my 
uncle to acknowledge me as his heir, 
and grant me the honors and dignities 
which should belong to the Amir that 
is to be, and I will live in peace with 
them both, and strengthen them against 
all their enemies. Fath-ud-Din’s daugh- 
ter shall go back to her father’s house, 
to make it plain that I look no longer 
to Ethiopia for support, and that Nath 
Sahib’s sister shall have no rival in 
the harem. And, moreover, am not I 
high in favor with Barkaraf Sahib, 
whose eye is evil against Nath Sahib? 
If Nath Sahib will make friends with 
me, I will speak for him to the Kump- 
sioner Sahib, so that he shall look fa- 
vorably upon him, and the province 
will be at peace, and Nath Sahib’s 
praise in all men’s mouths.” 

“Surely you must see yourself that 
the idea is absurd?” said Georgia as 
gently as she could. “I can’t be too 
thankful that Bahram Khan did not 
send a message direct to my husband. 
He would have—” 

“That was Jehanara’s advice, O doc- 
tor lady. She bade my mistress’s son 
gather his followers and ride boldly 
with them to demand the Miss Sahib 
from thy lord. But my mistress, 
knowing that Nath Sahib’s hand is al- 
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ways ready, feared for her son, and 
spoke prudently to him:—‘Nay, my son, 
do not so, or Nath Sahib will think thee 
ignorant of the customs of thine own 
people, and intending an insult to his 
house. Rather let thy mother speak 
for thee, that all things may be done 
according to custom, and the maiden’s 
relations not angered.’ ” 

“And what about my poor little Zey- 
nab?” asked Georgia. “What does she 
think of all these negotiations?” 

“She is a fool,” returned the old wom- 
an shortly. ‘When the Miss Sahib 
came into the harem the other day, she 
Was angry and reviled her, and the 
Miss Sahib was angry also, and bade 
Jehanara tell her that she would not 
so much as touch her lord with the 
staff of a lance. Now at this the fool- 
ish girl was comforted, but her jeal- 
ousy was only laid to rest for a mo- 
ment, and because her lord would not 
suffer her to be near him, and drove 
her away with bitter mockings, she 
taunted him in her rage with the Miss 
Sahib’s words, so that he feil into a 
terrible fury, and beat her, and tore off 
her jewels, hoping that she would re- 
turn of her own will to her father’s 


house.” 
“Brute!” murmured Georgia, with 
white lips. “But why didn’t he divorce 


the poor child?” 

“He would have done so, O doctor 
lady, had not Jehanara reminded him 
that if Nath Sahib rejected his proffer 
of friendship, it would be well for him 
not to make himself enemies in Ethio- 
pia. She desires to see thy lord hum- 
bled, O doctor lady, and she knows 
that the Vizier Fath-ud-Din hates him 
also. But the Lady Zeynab offered no 
resistance to her lord’s treatment of 
her, dreading only lest he should send 
her from him.” 

“Upon my word!” cried Georgia, “I 
wish Bahram Khan had presented his 
request to my husband in person. He 
would have deserved whatever he got.” 
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The visitor sighed patiently. ‘Thou 
art strange in thy ways, O doctor lady, 
after the manner of thy people. Why 
should it matter to thee that an Ethio- 
pian woman is beaten by her husband, 
when thine own lord’s fate is trembling 
in the balance? Think rather of him 
and of thyself than of this foolish girl. 
And now to come to my message of 
messages, even the great pearl, which 
is from the mouth of my mistress’s 
brother, the Amir Ashraf Ali Khan, 
It is known to no one but his High- 
ness’s self and the wise and learned 
mullah Aziz-ud-Din, whom he sent on 
an errand to my mistress’s son, but 
with this secret message for my mis- 
tress’s own ear. These are the words 
of the Amir Sahib:—‘Say to my friend, 
Nath Sahib, What is to be the end of 
these things? Since thy first coming 
hither I have obeyed thy voice, as I did 
that of thy father-in-law, Sinjaj Kilin, 
and all has gone well with me. I saw 
at my side my nephew, Bahadar Shah, 
who was to me as a son, my Sardars 
broughttheir tribute at the due seasons, 
and the Ethiopians durst not cross my 
borders, while thy wisdom and justice 
settled all boundary disputes to the ad- 
miration of my wisest men. Now all 
this is changed. Bahadar Shah is gone 
from me, and Barkaraf Sahib orders 
me to receive in his stead the unnatural 
wretch who sought to slay me, his 
benefactor. Even now he rebukes me 
with great words because I would not 
suffer the mockery of his presence at 
the grave of him he slew. Speak, then, 
O my friend, and let me know thy 
mind. Who is Barkaraf Sahib that he 
should thrust himself into the affairs 
of this frontier of mine and thine? He 
cannot speak our tongue nor judge ac- 
cording to our customs, and he never 
beheld the face of Sinjaj Kilin Sahib 
Bahadar. Surely his presumption and 
the evil of his doings cannot be known 
to the Sarkar? Wilt thou obtain leave 
for me to make a journey to the Court 
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of the Great Lord Sahib, or of the 
Empress herself, that there I may lay 
the . truth before them? Or if the 
Kumpsioner Sahib stands in the way 
of this, let me present a petition, truth- 
fully drawn up.’” 

The ambassadress paused, but Georg- 
ia shook her head. “No, it would be no 
use,” she said. “The Kumpsioner Sa- 
hib has the ear of the Sarkar, and that 
gives him a free hand here.” 

“Is it so, O doctor lady? Then lis- 
ten to the last words of Ashraf Ali 
Khan: ‘Let the Nath Sahib say the 
word and this frontier shall be no place 
for the Kumpsioner Sahib. Already my 
Sardars are murmuring his 
doings, and the tribes resent his treat- 
ment of their friend. At a signal from 
will rise all along the 
force the Kumpsioner 
Sahib to flee for his_ life, so 
that the Empress shall 
“Verily Barkaraf Sahib is no fit ruler 
for the men of Khemistan.” But when 
he is gone, Nath Sahib shall quell the 
rising without drawing a single sword, 
so that the Empress will send him a 
robe of honor and a state elephant, and 
name him ruler of Khemistan and the 
frontier forever. Send back but one 
word through the mullah Aziz-ud-Din, 
whom I have despatched to amuse my 
nephew with empty words and grudg- 
ing gifts, in obedience to the Kumpsion- 
er Sahib and the thing is done.’ ” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Georgia, “that 
must never be. A rising now would 
only ruin my husband, and the Kump- 
sioner Sahib would be stronger than 
ever before. More than this, O Eye-of- 
the-Begum, such are not the ways of 
the English. Because the Kumpsioner 
Sahib is set over my husband, he is to 
be obeyed, and to intrigue against him 
or plot for his disgrace would be in our 
eyes a deadly wrong. The matter is 
ended.” 

“So be it, O doctor lady. 


against 


me they 
border, and 


say, 


The hands 


of Ashraf Ali Khan are clean. And one 
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word more: see that thy lord seek 4 
husband quickly for the Miss Sahib. 
Why does he not give her to 
the Dipty Sahib?’ This was Fitz An- 
struther in his capacity of Dick’s as- 
sistant or deputy. “He is young and 
well-spoken, and such a man as women 
love.” 

“I should like nothing better,” said 
Georgia, with a sigh, “but I rather 
think the Miss Sahib will choose a hus- 
band for herself. And hark! I hear the 
Major Sahib returning. You will rest 
this night in the guest-house in the 
compound with your attendants?” 

“Even so, O doctor lady, and in the 
morning I will return to Dera Gul with 
the medicine for my mistress, and with 
such words as the wisdom of the night 
may dispose thee and thy lord to send 
in answer to the Amir Sahib’s mes- 
sage.” 

Georgia shook her head again sadly 
as she delivered the old woman into 
Rahah’s charge, and having seen her 
safely out of the way went to find Dick. 
He had got rid of his heavy boots, and 


was lounging luxuriously in a long 
chair in his den. 
“That you at last, Georgie? Come 


How has the world gone 
I’m just comforta- 


in, old girl. 
with you all day? 
bly tired, and at peace with all man- 
kind. What's up? Some obstinate pa- 
tient who will die, eh?” 

“No, nothing of that kind. 
had a messenger from Dera Gul.” 

“Notthat awful East Indian woman, 
I hope?” Dick raised himself suddenly. 

“No; the Eye-of-the-Begum, with 2 
very secret message from the Amir. He 
wants you to join with him to get rid 


I have 


of the Commissioner. 
“He does, does he? 
reprimand would 
He made it pretty clear 
Khan was to be 
heir, and admit- 
the privileges of the 
isn’t it, that our 


I thought Bur- 
grave’s last wake 
him up a bit. 
that Bahram 
recognized as 
ted to all 

post. It’s funny, 
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respected superior doesn’t seem to 
see what a creepy sort of thing it is to 
take into your bosom a snake that’s 
ried to bite you aiready? Oh, Georgie, 
it is calculated to make a man swear 
when he sees a fellow like Burgrave, 
who has far less knowledge of district 
work than young Anstruther, and that 
so long ago that he’s forgotten all 
about it, sent to upset a province where 
he doesn’t even know the language, 
simply because he can write nice re- 
ports and is a favorite at Simla. I 
can’t make pretty speeches to exalted 
personages, but I can keep this frontier 
quiet, and they won’t let me do it.” 

“I know; it’s perfectly shameful. But, 
Dick, I have something else to tell you 
that will make you laugh, though it’s 


rather horrid. Bahram Khan would 
like to marry Mab.” 

Dick bounced out of his chair. “The 
dirty hound! How dare he? He had 


better look out for the next time he 
comes across me! Why hadn't he the 
pluck to bring his impudent message 
himself?” 

“I think his mother fancied the con- 
sequences might be disagreeable. He 
is good enough to offer his friendship 
as a bait.” 

“Thanks! I'd rather be without it. 
The whole thing is a plot, Georgie—a 
palpable plot to try and get me into 
trouble with Burgrave. There was no 
hint of this atrocious idea when Mab 
was at Dera Gul the other day, or we 


The Argosy. 
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should have heard of it.” Georgia felt 
uncomfortable, but her promise to Ma- 
bel kept her silent. “It’s a clumsy trick 
devised on the spur of the moment. If 
I pretended to nibble at it, the next 
thing would be that Burgrave would be 
informed I was intriguing against him, 
and had offered my sister to Bahram 
Khan as a bribe to attract him to my 
side. We are on the down-grade, 
Georgie. I didn't know they had got 
so far as inventing false accusations 
against me yet. Pah! it makes a man 
sick of the whole thing.” 

“I fancy that Bahram Khan has had 
the idea in his mind longer than you 
imagine,” Georgie ventured to say. 

“Oh, you’re a match-maker, as I’ve 
told you before. Please keep your spec- 
ulations for pleasanter subjects in fu- 
ture. But I say, it’s rather fine that 
the Commissioner should have Bahram 
Khan for a rival! I should just like to 
tell him so.” 

“But do you really think Mr. Bur- 
grave is in love with Mab?” 

“If he isn’t, why does he 
here so long without bringing off his 
great coup? He says it’s because of 
the Christmas holidays, but a trifle like 
that wouldn't hold him back generally. 
My idea is that he wants to make sure 
of her before breaking with me.” 

“But she would have nothing to do 
with him in any case if he broke with 


stick on 


you.” 


“You think so? Well, we shall see.” 


(To be continued.) 
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NIXON’S ARMISTICE. 


It was a dismal afternoon when, with 
sloppy decks and wet canvas straining 
overhead, the Islander clawed her way 
to windward through the long, gray- 
backed rollers of the northern seas. 
One moment she hove her bows aloft, 
the brine streaming from them in green 
cataracts, then buried them to the bow- 
sprit-heel, while a white cloud leapt 
up; and, listing to leeward, lifted a 
weedy side in the air as she charged 
the next comber with a gurgling rush. 
Dingy smoke blew flat down from the 
little patched funnel astern, for the 
Islander was one of those curious craft 
known as screw-schooners, which, with 
auxiliary engines and large sail-spread, 
found risky employment carrying, seal- 
ing and sometimes whaling along the 
wild and lonely coast stretching from 
the Frazer mouth in British Columbia, 
past Point Barrow, to the frozen tun- 
dra of the Arctic Ocean. 

Of the three, sealing was perhaps the 
most perilous; for the shallow waters 
between St. George of the Pribyloffs, 
round by the Russian Kormandorskis, 
where seals also haul up, to the 
lonely Diomedes, which, girt with surf 
or ice-fringe, stand in the gateway of 
the Polar Sea, are alternately swept 
by tempest or veiled in sleet and mist. 
They are also troubled by currents 
which change their direction suddenly 
from no apparent cause, and cast fog- 
blinded skippers upon uncharted reefs. 

Nixon the IJslander’s master, a big, 
hard-featured man in white fur-coat 
which would have sold for almost its 
weight in silver in Eastern Canada, 
gripped the steering-wheel. He found 


comfort in the steady throb of the en- 
gines and occasional whir of the rac- 
ing screw, for one of the Kormandorski 
Isles lay close abeam, and he was anx- 
ious to leave it astern lest he chanced 


on the Russian gunboat known to be 
thereabout. The hold was well lined 
with the skins of fur-seals; and, hav- 
ing landed to fill his salted boilers 
with fresh water, he felt it might be 
hard to convince the Muscovite com- 
mander that the skins had been taken 
outside the ten-mile limit. Even with- 
in the last few years strange and high- 
handed things had been done on both 
sides, while the lex talionis was the 
one law men obeyed in those latitudes. 

Sheltering from the bitter spray un- 
der the nested boats, some dozen mod- 
ern free-lances—trained sealers, bro- 
ken-down lumbermen and deserters 
from merchant-ships—growled to one 
another; while men of darker color— 
Aleuts, Kaloshians, Japanese—crouched 
under the break of the little forecas- 
tle. 

“Stream’s running harder than ever,” 
said Nixon presently. “We’ve been 
half an hour opening that big head- 
land. Better set the gaff-topsails over 
the fore-and-afters. It’s easier than 
hauling another reef when the breeze 
comes streaming down again.” 

There was a rattle of halyards; and 
when the dripping canvas hardened 
out aloft the Islander sluiced her lee- 
deck with icy brine; while, seen 
through an opening in the mist, a great 
black wall of rock rose up perhaps a 
mile away. White surf licked the 
ledges at its battered feet, its summit 
was lost in vapor, and under the piti- 
less drizzle a roll of dusky sea tum- 
bled between, out of which presently 
a white cloud leapt up. 

“Flatten sheets,” said Nixon sharply. 
“T’ve heard of that reef; but I’ve never 
seen it before. We'll take a closer look 
at it, and get a bearing. It would be 
a very mean place to bring up on.” 

So the schooner crept in nearer the 
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land and several times again the same 
thing happened, though at different 
places, in one line between them and 
the shore. With a loud rumbling a 
roller burst open, and from out of its 
shattered seething a lofty column of 
water rushed up and blew away down 
the wind in powdery smoke. 

“I guess that will do,” said Nixon. 
“There’s not much water over it, and 
it lies waiting like a trap with a three- 
knot tide round the headland—north- 
half-east by the compass—racing down 
on it. It is sudden death for the crew 
of the vessel which goes ashore on that. 
Keep your eyes lifting forward; we’re 
on our course again.” 

The dim land faded behind them, 
there were only frothy combers and 
thick drizzle ahead, while the Islander 
thrashed slowly against the current, 
until by-and-by a warning shout arose 
up: “Something like a vessel’s canvas 
looming ahead.” Nixon pulled the 
wheel over a spoke or two. He knew 
of only one vessel likely to be cruising 
there, and was by no means desirous 
of meeting her; but even as the schoon- 
er canted a little, two slanted spars 
and a steamer’s funnel came out of the 
vapor. Rolling wildly she lifted a wall 
of dripping side out of the sea, for 
the two small topsails and rag of fore- 
and-aft canvas failed even to steady 
her; and the crew of the Islander, 
watching breathlessly, saw two men 
clinging to her inclined bridge. 

“The Russian!” said Nixon. “Stand 
by your halyards to pile more sail on 
to her;” but, as the startled men flung 
down coils of line, the gunboat listed 
towards them with a white welter 
along her side, and vanished into a 
thicker eddying of mist and rain 
astern. It all happened in a few mo- 
ments, but that was long enough for 
practised eyes to grasp the position, 
and the mate laughed as he said, “She 
won’t hurt us, anyway. Engine’s 
broken down and hardly sail enough 
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to steer her. This isn’t a nice place, 
skipper, to cruise around like that.” 

A low growl of satisfaction ran along 
the crew, for during several unsettled 
years there had been little love lost 
between the representatives of two 
great Powers who, steadily spreading 
their dominion east and west, met at 
last on the narrow dividing-belt of the 
fog-wrapped Behring Sea. Indeed, in 
Sitka, Vancouver and Portland (Ore- 
gon) reckless sailor-men told tales 
which recalled the days of privateer- 
ing; and those who knew just how 
much was true sent warnings to Otta- 
wa and Washington. 

“What was that?” said Nixon, start- 
ing, for a sudden concussion came out 
of the rain, reverberating as though re- 
peated from a wall of rock; and the 
mate answered dryly, “Russian com- 
mander getting scared by a sight of 
the coast. He must feel himself in a 
very tight place to expect assistance 
from us. Let him find a sheltered cove 
and crawl into it himself. Ah! I had 
forgotten the reef. It’s bad holding- 
ground to anchor hereabouts—isn’t it?” 

The hollow boom of another gun 
reached them; and Nixon, acting by in- 
stinct, rang off his engines, for some- 
thing in that pealing call for help 
speaks to the heart of every seaman 
plainly. The thumping of engines 
ceased, the spray-cloud grew thinner 
at the bows, and the Islander plunged 
more leisurely to the lift of the seas. 
For a few moments her crew looked at 
each other in silence. They had heard 
of the sufferings of sealers’ crews, con- 
fiscated illegally, their owners said. 
One had run the gauntlet of Russian 
guns when fishing in what he claimed 
to be neutral waters, and several of the 
others had nearly paid the penalty of 
their own wrong-doing, prospecting by 
half-thawn river-mouths for fossil 
ivory, or shooting seals close in to for- 
bidden beaches. Then they thought of 
the murderous ledge lying in wait for 
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its prey, ready to crush the gunboat’s 
bilges in like a walnut-shell. Stubborn 
and reckless men they were; but the 
sea was a common enemy to Briton 
and Russian alike; and under the ha- 
tred, which was chiefly commercial, 
they recognized in the men who sailed 
from Siberia a grim, enduring courage 
equal to their own. 

So there was a second growl of ap- 
proval, with a different note in _ it, 
when Nixon said, ‘““They would hound 
us off the seas if they could; but we 
ean’t let them drown. She’s driving 
down-tide straight to perdition. Stand 
by your sheets while I gybe her 
round.” 

With a lurch that tried the stout 
spars of Oregon pine, the reefed can- 
vas swung over; and the Islander came 
round upon her heel, rolling down un- 
til her lee-rail was washing in the 
brine, and drove away on the track of 
the heipless steamer. 

“There she is!’ shouted some one 
presently, as a rush of freshening 
breeze swept the mist and rain aside. 
Again the gunboat rose to view, wal- 
lowing with inclined masts, and a dim 
wall of rock behind, across the run of 
sea which burst in white smoke along 
her side as she tried to claw off from 
the shore. A yellow-streaked cloud of 
vapor, which changed to paler color, 
curled down across her forward half, 
and the boom of the gun was answered 
by a hoot from the Islander’s whistle. 
Giving sharp orders, Nixon slowed his 
engines. The big gaff-topsails fluttered 
down, the peak of the mainsail fell, 
and, with a thunder of loosened can- 
vas, the Islander lay plunging, hove- 
to. 

“Swing over the biggest seal-boat and 
bring their ropes aboard. If you waste 
any time in talking the reef will get us 
both. Hurry there. They'll never get 
that craft afloat,” he said. “Jump 
down and tell old Jackson to raise the 
last ounce of steam he can; we'll want 


his engines soon and want them bad- 
ly.” 

A group of indistinct figures were 
busy underneath one of the Russian’s 
boats; they had been drilled to launch 
them quickly, which was sometimes 
very needful in that vessel’s business. 
But she was rolling wildly, and the 
first attempt resulted in smashing the 
craft. Now, either in boiling-tide race, 
blinding fog, or among the surf that 
laps the stranded ice, the sealer-man 
is unequalled in the art of boat-hand- 
ling. So, lifted by a Burton tackle, 
the Islander’s boat was swung out 
bodily in a roll across her depressed 
rail, and she had hardly touched the 
water when five men leapt into her. 
The oars splashed together as a sea 
threatened to heave the schooner crash- 
ing on top of her, and she shot away 
on its broken crest, a chaotic smother 
boiling above her waist. With both 
hands on the tiller, glancing over his 
shoulder now and then at the rush of 
white-topped seas behind, the mate 
drove the light craft straight for the 
steamer; and, rounding her up to lee- 
ward, she lay plunging close in under 
her side. 

The rusty plates above them came 
swinging up and down, laying bare the 
long weed one moment almost to her 
bilge, then sinking swiftly until a slope 
of steep-pitched deck was visible above. 
Two men in uniform leaned out from 
the swaying bridge; and one, waving 
his cap, shouted: 

“Our engine, she break down; the 
eable is also go. We promise no inves- 
tigation if you tow us clear of shore. 
Very bad reef is found somewhere 
near.” 

Now the mate had a wife and family 
in Victoria (B.C.), and, being paid pro 
rata on the net profits, occasionally— 
perhaps on account of the cruisers’ 
vigilance—found it hard work to pro- 
vide for them. Besides, the free-lance 
sealer sometimes increases his earn- 




















ings by other means than legally-taken 
skins; and it struck him that here was 
a chance of acquiring many roubles. 
But if the outward semblance of disci- 
pline was not conspicuous on board 
the Islander, her crew knew well it 
was not wise either to add to or sub- 
tract from Nixon’s orders. So the 
mate’s only answer was, “Give us your 
line.” He also realized there was not 
a moment to lose, and when a man 
stood holding on by a davit high up on 
the cruiser’s rail, with mingled caution 
and recklessness bade the oarsmen 
back the boat in. An oncoming comber 
picked her up and swept her stern-first 
towards the wall of inclined plates 
which, rising bodily, slanted away 
from them; and the men clenched their 
wet hands tighter on the looms, hold- 
ing their breath as they waited their 
order. Each knew what would happen 
unless they shot clear before the re- 
turn roll. Then the gunboat’s plates 
commenced to slant towards them 
again, and two lines fell clattering 
into the stern-sheets of the boat. 

“Give way before she smashes us!” 
shouted the mate; and with every man 
gasping under the strain, the stout oars 
bending as they ripped through the 
water, the boat shot clear just in time 
to avoid the downward swoop of rusty 
iron. 

“Well done,” he said briefly. “Now, 
pull all you’re worth. Unless you make 
her rustle we'll both of us fetch up on 
the reef.” 

The drag of the lines was heavy, 
long, tumbling seas racing at them 
abeam; but the crew had now a sus- 
picion they were pulling for their lives. 
So, hove up on the spouting crest or 
sliding down into the steep hollow, they 
drove her smoking towards the Island- 
er. Then, after swinging the boat on 
board, they helped to haul the lines 
and following hawsers in. 

When at last the ropes were fast, 
Nixon rung his engine telegraph, and 
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said, “Tide’s setting us both inshore, 
and the reef can’t be far away. Get 
more canvas on her, every rag she'll 
stand; then, if we can’t beat the cur- 
rent we'll try and snatch her out clear 
of its seaward end.” 

The screw throbbed; the wire haw- 
sers twanged as they ripped, splashing, 
out of the sea; and the pounding of the 
little engines quickened. Meantime the 
crew were busy shaking reefs out; and 
when they had finished this the schoon- 
er lay down with her ice-rail nearly 
awash, every larger wave lapping solid- 
ly over it. Below, the grimy engineer 
knew what was expected of him, and 
did it thoroughly. So red flame licked 
about the funnel, and smoke and sparks 
blown into the straining mizzen, came 
back and almost blinded Nixon as he 
grasped the _ steering-wheel. Bitter 
spray lashed over the weather-rail, and 
astern, at the end of the hawsers, the 
tow wallowed erratically, sometimes 
shooting towards them with bows 
swung high aloft, or careering side- 
ways on the crest of a sea, when the 
steel rope, drawn tight as an iron bar, 
threatened to drag the schooner’s stern 
under. Then the tiller-chains rattled 
as the wheel went round; and, canting 
a little, the half-buried vessel shook 
herself free again, her crew dodging 
the water that rolled a foot deep across 
her deck. With no cause to love the 
men whose one hope of salvation lay 
in the staunchness of those ropes, they 
came of a hard and stubborn kind, and, 
as one of them said, having taken on 
that contract, they were going through 
with it. 

So, shaking the icy water from the 
quaint garments of canvas and furs, 
they stared down into the obscurity— 
for daylight was fading from the waste 
of tumbling sea—until a hoarse cry 
went up, “There’s the reef breaking 
broad on our lee-bow.” 

Half-seen, a cloud of smoke hurled 
itself aloft, a second white upheaval 
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appeared farther ahead, and Nixon’s 
face grew anxious as he wrenched 
upon the wheel. Then a gun flashed 
out a warning from the tow, and the 
Islander’s skipper laughed dryly as he 
said, ““Commander’s getting frightened, 
or does he think we’re blind? He ought 
to know us better than to fancy we'll 
let him go.” 

Again the buried reef made itself 
manifest, and there was more shout- 
ing forward, as here and there at in- 
tervals other great spouts shot up, 
forming a long chain of breakers with 
broad gaps between, towards the cen- 
tre of which the sealer and her help- 
less charge drove down sideways. 

“More steam!” the mate called 
through the engine-room skylights. 
“You'll have to chance your boilers; 
it’s neck or nothing!” A long tongue 
of crimson poured from the funnel. 
The mate clenched his hands and 
glanced towards an axe in the mizzen- 
rack, and then at the skipper. Balanc- 
ing himself to the rolling, with iron 
hands laid on the spokes of the kick- 
ing wheel, Nixon only shook his head; 
and the mate, comprehending, turned 
his eyes forward. 

A sea smiting the bulwarks, now 
poured a broken cataract into the fore- 
sail’s foot, and rolled away in a bev- 
elled ridge, apparently a fathom high- 
er than her depressed side. When the 
Islander climbed out of the hollow 
Nixon saw two of the spray-fountains 
over her quarter, and one white erup- 
tion perilously close ahead. 

“It’s touch and go,” he said. “If we 
can scrape her past that pinnacle, 
there’s open water. You can see what 
will happen if she hits it;” and the 
words that followed were lost in a 
deep growling—the voice of the ham- 
mered reef. A sea shot aloft above it 
in a majestic pyramid that collapsed 
into chaotic seething, and there was 
deep silence on board of the Islander. 
Some of her crew held their breath, 


while others, with straining eyes, 
caught hard at it, as they watched the 
mad welter slide aft from abreast of 
the bowsprit towards the waist. They 
were horribly near the reef, and yet 
there remained a chance of safety, for 
two blows of the axe upon the drawn- 
out hemp springs which held the tow- 
ing wire would free the schooner from 
the danger. 

Still, as Nixon said afterwards, not 
a man moved; though he added some- 
thing to the effect that they knew bet- 
ter. Now the seaward end of the ledge 
was level with, and much nearer, the 
mizzen, while the tow came sheering 
towards them with her fore-foot in 
the air. 

The mate leapt up on the stern-grat- 
ing, swinging the axe. The gun-boat 
astern lifted one side of the bilge as 
she reeled down a. sea, with bridge 
and deck sloping half-way to the ver- 
tical, while across her hung one great 
cloud of foam. The mate sprang from 
the grating for his life as one parted 
hawser came home with a bang like a 
rifle shot. He was up next moment, 
gripping the axe again; but Nixon 
shouted, “Stand by; don’t cut until she 
strikes; we'll give them a last chance 
for it. Gather in the broken rope be- 
fore it fouls the screw.” 

One wire, lessened in diameter, still 
held fast; and ready hands ran the 
broken hawser in. For a space of sec- 
onds the crew watched the Russian 
gunboat rise apparently for the last 
time on the crest of a sea. They ex- 
pected to see the tall spars go when 
she came down again; a crash of iron 
on stone seemed already sounding in 
their ears; but as she staggered and 
swayed back a roar of breathless ex- 
ultation went up. The last of the 
deadly seething lay under ‘her stern, 
and a half-heard answering shout 
reached them brokenly as rescuers and 
rescued realized that they had cheated 
the reef. 
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Again the cry rang above the boom of 
the sea as the danger slid away, and 
some one shouted, “We're clear. 
They’re cheering us in the Russian.” 

“I’m thankful, and glad we did it,” 
said Nixon quietly, as he pulled over 
the wheel, while the mate found relief 
to his feelings in hurrying about with 
orders to get the canvas off. 

Following the coast-line with wind 
and sea behind, the Islander now towed 
her consort into the gathering dark- 
ness, until, just as black night closed 
down, she brought her safely under a 
sheltering head. Hardly had they 
made the two vessels snug than a boat 
pulled across from the Russian cruiser; 
and, bumping alongside the schooner, 
a lieutenant stated that the commander 
requested the favor of her officers’ 
company. He also wished to leave 
several bulky cases of cabin stores, 
which he trusted the skipper would 
serve out to the crew. 

Then Nixon, with his mate and en- 
gineer and several boat-steerers, leapt 
@own from the rail and were received 
in state at the gunboat’s gangway, and 
ushered into her mess-room. 

Outside a rising gale shrilled along 
the face of the rock, and struck weird 
music from the rigging; but under the 
polished brass lamps inside it was 
warm and snug, while there were 
flasks of wine and many dainties on 
the mess-room table. Lounging in lux- 
urious comfort, the unkempt, fur-clad 
sealer-men fraternized with their occa- 
sional enemies, the severely uniformed 
officers of the Czar, the sound of their 
merriment even reaching the watch on 
deck through the dull boom of the 
ground-sea. They ate and drank, and 
they jested in different languages. At 
the engineer’s request, another boat 
was sent to the schooner; he thought 
he could give the Russians hints in 
rough repairs. 

Then there was a roar of applause 
when the gun-boat’s commander arose, 

Chambers’s Journal. 


glass in hand, to give the toast of the 
“Two Races!” 

“Round the world, where east joins 
west, we two meet,” he said. “Some- 
times we meet in anger; but we know 
each other good men in peace or war; 
and you show the seaman’s spirit which 
belongs to both when you save us from 
the reef.” 

Then Nixon stood up, a burly figure 
in white fur, with face that was 
bronzed and darkened rather by bitter 
spray and ice-blink than the pale north- 
ern sun. Stretching out a hard hand, 
he answered, “It’s your business to 
obey the Czar, and ours to kill the 
seals—where we can; so we have our 
differences now and then. When you 
come in war we'll meet you with boat 
or rifle, equal man to man. Some of 
us have done it, and we don’t take odds 
with you. The next best thing to a 
staunch friend is a good enemy; but 
when the worst comes, and you're cor- 
ralled helpless, I guess you'll find us 
stand by you. Now we'll make the 
most of this armistice. May we have 
more friendly interludes in a worrying 
business!” 

Again the glasses jingled to the shout, 
and the rest of the night was spent in 
harmony. 

When, in the early daylight, the seal- 
ers took their departure, armed men 
were drawn up: todothem honor; and 
one of the guests, who had feasted too 
royally, tearfully vowed eternal friend- 
ship with the Russian officers. As the 
Islander steamed out to see the 
beaver-quartered ensign thrice fiut- 
tered to her peak and _ dipped 
again, and the boom of a Rus- 
sian gun bade her farewell. Her crew 
were wild free-lances who rather 
defied than were subjects of any gov- 
ernment; but that loud-voiced salute 
bore testimony that the bond of a com- 
mon courage and humanity is greater 
in time of peril than racial difference. 

Harold Bindloss. 
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The Queen. 


THE QUEEN. | 


The tears we disallow to lesser ill 
Here is no shame for English eyes to shed, 
Because the noblest heart of all is still— 
Because the Queen lies dead. 


Grief asks for words, yet silent grief were well; 
Vain is desire, as passiouate prayer was vain; 
Not all our love can bring, by any spell, 
Breath to those lips again. 


Ah! had but Death foregone his royal claim, 
Demanding ransom, life for life the price, 
How loyalty had leaped to kiss the flame 
Of such a sacrifice! 





God knows, in many a need this thing has been— 
Light hearts for her have dared the desolate grave; 
From other hurt their blood has saved the Queen, 
From Death it could not save. 


And of the dregs to drink from sorrow’s cup 
This is most bitter, that with life’s release 
She might not leave her children folded up 
Between the wings of Peace. 


Yet, for a solace in that darkest hour, 
When even Kings have found themselves alone, 
Over a people’s love she kept her power 
Firm as her fathers’ throne. 


So by the gate where is no first nor last 
And lords of earth must lay their splendor down, 
Thither, where Love is Sovereign, she has passed 
To win his queenlier crown. 


Thence, by her guardian spirit, heavenly-wise, 
Still shall her realm of old be girded round, 
And common loss yet closer knit the ties 
That common love has bound. 


i 


Yea, too, since Nature owns no bar of race, 
She, being dead, may speak through alien lands, 
Changing suspicion, by remembered grace, 
To trust that understands. 
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O great of heart! in whom the world has known 
Wisdom with woman’s sweetness reconciled; 
Who held her Kingdom's honor, as her own, 
Still fair and undefiled! 


Best shall they keep that stainless memory bright 
Who count their heritage a holy debt, 
Who walk with fearless soul the way of light 
In which her feet were set. 


And in that faith, ere yet our tears are dry, 
Or poignant grief has spent its sudden sting. 
To Him she serves we lift our hearts and cry, 


“God save her son, the King! 


Punch. 


rd 


Owen Seaman, 
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LETTER XIX. 


Dearest, Dearest :—How long has this 
happened? You don’t tell me the day 
or the hour. Is it ever since you last 
wrote? Then you have been in pain 
and grief for four days; and I not 
knowing anything about it! And you 
have no hand in the house kind enough 
to let you dictate by it one small word 
to poor me? What heartless merry- 
makings may I not have sent you to 
worry you, when soothing was the one 
thing wanted? Well, I will not worry 
now, then; neither at not being told, 
nor at not being allowed to come; but 
I will come thus and thus, O my dear 
heart, and take you in my arms. And 
you will be comforted, will you not be? 
when I tell you that even if you had 
no legs at all, I would love you just 
the same. Indeed, dearest, so much 
of you is a superfluity; just your heart 
against mine and the sound of your 
voice, would carry me up to more heav- 
ens than I could otherwise have 
dreamed of. I may say now, now that 
I know it was not your choice, what a 
void these last few days the lack of 


downhill where went a carter. 





letters has been to me. I wondered, 
truly, if you had found it well to put 
off such visible signs for a while in 
order to appease one who, in other 
things more essential sees you rebel- 
lious. But the wonder is over now; 
and I don’t want you to write—not till 
a consultation of doctors orders it for 
the good of your health. I will be so 
happy talking to you; also I am send- 
ing you books;—those I wish you to 
read; and which now you must, since 
you have the leisure! And I, for my 
part, will make time and read yours. 
Whose do you most want me to read, 
that my education in your likings may 
become complete? What I send you 
will not deprive me of anything; for I 
have the beautiful complete set—your 
gift—and shall read side by side with 
you to realize in imagination what the 
happiness of reading them for a first 
time ought to be. 

Yesterday, by a most unsympathetic 
instinct, I went out for a long tramp 
on my two feet; and no ache in them 
came and told me of you! Over Sil- 
lingford I sat on a bank and looked 
And I 
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looked uphill where lay something 
which might be nothing—or not his. 
Now, shall I make a fool of myself by 
pursuing to tell him he may have 
dropped something, or shall I go on 
and see? So I went on and saw a 
coat with a fat pocket; and by then he 
was out of sight, and perhaps it wasn’t 
his; and it was very hot and the hill 
steep. So I minded my own business, 
making Cain’s motto mine; and now 
feel so bad, being quite sure that it was 
his. And I wonder how many miles 
he will have tramped back looking for 
it, and whether his dinner was in the 
pocket. 

These unintentional misdoings are 
the “sins” one repents of all one’s life 
long; I have others stored away, the 
bitterest of small things done or un- 
done in haste and repented of at so 
much leisure afterwards. And always 
done to people or thingsI had no grudge 
against, sometimes even a love for. 
They are my skeletons; I will tell you 
of them some day. 

This, dearest, is our first enforced 
absence from each other; and I feel it 
almost more hard on me than on you. 
Beloved, let us lay our hearts together 
and get comforted. It is not real sepa- 
ration to know that another part of the 
world contains the rest of me. Oh, the 
rest of me, the rest of me that you are! 
So, thinking of you, I can never be 
tired. I rest yours. 


LETTER XX. 


Yes, Dearest :—“Patience!” but it is a 
virtue I have little enough of naturally, 
and used to be taught to pray for as a 
child. And I remember once really 
hurting dear Mother-Aunt’s feelings by 
trying to repay her for that teaching by 
a little iniquitous laughter at her ex- 
pense. It was too funny for me to feel 
very contrite about, as I do sometimes 
over quite small things, or I would not 
be telling it you now (for there are 
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things in me 1 would conceal even 
from you). I daresay you wouldn’t 
guess it, but the M.A. is a most long 
person over her private devotions. 
Perhaps it was her own habit, with the 
eares of a household sometimes con- 
flicting, which made her recite to me 
so often her pet legend of a saintly 
person who, constantly interrupted 
over her prayers by mundane matters, 
became a pattern in patience out of 
these snippings of her godly desires. 
So, one day, angels in the disguise of 
cross people with selfish demands on 
her time came seeking to know where 
in her composition or composure ex- 
asperation began; and finding none, 
they let her return in peace to 
her missal, where for a reward 
all the letters had been turned 
into gold. “And that, my dear, 
comes of patience,” my aunt would say 
till I grew a little tired of the saying. 

I don’t know what experience my 
uncle had gathered of her pa- 
tience under like circumstances; 
but I notice that to this day 
he treads delicately, like Agag, 
when he knows her to be on her knees; 
and prefers then to send me on his er- 
rands instead of doing them himself. 

So it happened one day that he want- 
ed a particular coat which had been 
put away in her clothes-closet—and she 
was on her knees between him and it, 
with the time of her Amen quite indefi- 
nite. I was sent, said my errand brief- 
ly, and was permitted to fumble out 
her keys from her pocket while she 
continued to kneel over her morning 
psalms. 

What I brought to him turned out to 
be the wrong coat; I went back and 
knocked for re-admittance. Long-suf- 
feringly she bade me to come in. I ex- 
plained and still she repressed herself, 
only saying in a tone of affliction, “Do 
see this time that you take the right 
one!” 

After I had made mysecond selection, 
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and proved it right on my uncle’s per- 
son, the parallelism of things struck 
me, and I skipped back to my aunt’s 
door and tapped. I got a low wailing 
“Yes?” for answer—a monosyllabic 
substitute for the “How long, O 
Lord?” of a saint in difficulties. 
When I called through the key- 
hole, “Are your psalms written in 
gold?” she became really angry:—I 
suppose because the miracle so well 
earned had not come to pass. 

Well, dearest, if you have been pa- 
tient with me over so much about noth- 
ing, I pray this letter may appear to 
you written in gold. Why I write so 
is, partly, that it is bad for us both 
to be down in the mouth, or with 
hearts down at heel; and so, since you 
cannot, I have to do the dancing;—and, 
partly, because I found I had a bad 
temper on me which needed curing, 
and being brought to the sun-go-down 
point of owing no man anything. 
Which, sooner said, has finally been 
done; and I am very meek now and 
loving to you, and everything belong- 
ing to you—not to come nearer the sore 
point. 

And I hope some day, some day, as a 
reward to my present submission, that 
you will sprain your ankle in my com- 
pany (just a very little bit foran excuse) 
and let me have the nursing of it! It 
hurts my heart to have your poor bones 
crying out for comfort that I am not 
to bring to them. I feel robbed of a 
part of my domestic traihing, and may 
never pick up what I have just lost. 
And I fear greatly you must have been 
truly in pain to have put off Meredith 
for a day. If I had been at hand to 
read to you, I flatter myself you would 
have liked him well, and been soothed. 
You must take the will, Beloved, for 
the deed. I kiss you now as much as 
even you can demand; and when you 
get this I will be thinking of you all 
over again.—When do I ever leave off? 
Love, love, love, till our next meeting, 
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and then more love still, and more!— 
Ever your own. 


LETTER XXI. 


Dearest:—I am in a simple mood to- 
day, and give you the benefit of it; I 
shall become complicated again pres- 
ently, and you will hear from me di- 
rectly that happens. 

The house only emptied itself this 
morning; I may say emptied, for the 
remainder fits like a saint into her 
niche and is far too comfortable to 
count. This is C——, whom you only 
once met, when she sat so much in the 
background that you will not remem- 
ber her. She has one weakness, a thirst 
between meals—the blameless thirst of 
a rabid teetotaler. She hides cups of 
cold tea about the place as a dog 
its bones; now and then one gets 
spilled or sat on, and when she hears 
of the accident, she looks thirsty, with 
a thirst which only that particular cup 
of tea could have quenched. In no 
other way is she any trouble; indeed, 
she is a great dear, and has the face 
of a Madonna, as beautiful as an apoc- 
ryphal gospel to look at and “make be- 
lieve” in. 

Arthur, too, like the rest of them, 
when he came over to give me his 
brotherly blessing, wished to know 
what you were like. I didn’t pretend 
to remember your outward appearance 
too well—told him you looked like a 
common or garden Englishman, and 
roused his suspicions by so careless a 
championship of my choice. He ac- 
cused me of being in reality highly 
sentimental about you, and with hav- 
ing at that moment your portrait con- 
cealed and strung round my neck in a 
locket. Mother-Aunt stood up for me 
against him, declaring I was “too sen- 
sible a girl for nonsense of that sort.” 
(It is a little weakness of hers, you 
know, to resent extremes of endear- 
ment towards any one but herself in 
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those she has “brooded,” and she has 
thought us hitherto most restrained 
and proper—as, indeed, have we not 
been?) Arthur and I exchanged tokens 
of truce; in a little while off went 
my aunt to bed, leaving us alone. Then, 
for he is the one of us that I am most 
frank with: “Arthur,” cried I, and up 
‘ame your little locket like a bucket 
from a well, for him to have his first 
sight of you, my Beloved. He object- 
ed that he could not see faces in a nut- 
shell; and I suppose others cannot; 
only I. 

He, too, is gone. If you had been com- 
ing to-day he would have spared another 
day—for to-day was planned and dated, 
you will remember—and we _ would 
have ridden half-way to meet you. But, 
as fate has tripped you and madeall 
comings on part indefinite, he 
sends you his hopes for a later meet- 


your 


ing. 

How is your poor foot? 
as it is ill, I may send it a kiss by post 
and wish it well? I Truly, you 
are to let me know if it gives you much 
pain, and I will lie awake thinking 
of you. This is not sentimental, for if 
one knows that a friend is occupied 
over one’s sleeplessness one feels the 


I suppose, 


do. 


comfort. 
I am perplexed how else to give you 
my company; your mother, I know, 


could not yet truly welcome me; and I 
wish to be as patient as possible, and 
not push for favors that are not of- 
fered. So I cannot come and ask to 
take you out in her carriage, nor come 
and carry you away in mine. We must 
try how fast we can hold hands at a 
distance. 

I have kept up to where 
“Richard 


you have 


Feverel,” 


been reading in 


though it has been a scramble; for I 
have less opportunity of reading, I with 
my feet than you without yours. In 
your book I have just got to the smug- 
gling away of General Monk in the per- 
forated coffin, and my sense of history 
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capitulates in an abandonment of 
laughter. I yield! The Gaul’s inva- 
sion of Britain always becomes broad 
farce when he attempts it. This in 
clever ludicrousness beats the uninten- 
tional comedy of Victor Hugo’s “John- 
Jim-Jack” as a name typical of Anglo- 
Saxon christenings. But Dumas, 
through a dozen absurdities, knows ap- 
parently how to stalk his quarry; so 
large a genius may play the fool and 
remain wise. 

You see I have given your author a 
warm welcome at last; and what about 
Tell me you love his 
In- 


you and mine? 
women and I will not be jealous. 
deed, outside him, I don’t know where 
to find a written English woman of 
modern times whom I would care to 
meet, or could feel honestly bound to 
look up to;—-nowhere will I have her 
shaking her ringlets at me in Dickens or 
Thackeray. Scott is simple, not mod- 
ern; and Hardy’s women, if they have 
nobility in them, get so cruelly broken 
on the wheel that you get but the 
wrecks of them at last. It is only his 
charming baggages who come to a 
good ending. 

I like an author who has the courage 
and self-restraint to leave his noble 
creations alive; too many try to en- 
noble them by death. For my part, if 
I have to go out of life before you, I 
would gladly trust you to the hands of 
Clara, or Rose, or Janet, or most of all 
Vittoria; though, to be accurate, I fear 
they have afl grown too old for you 
by now. 

And you? have you any men to offer 
me in turn out of your literary admira- 
tions, supposing you should die of a 
Would you give me to 
Hardly, I 


snapped ankle. 
D’Artagnan, for 
suspect! 

But either 
hero, or get well and 
You will be very welcome when you 
do. Sleep is making sandy eyes at me; 
good-night, dearest. 


instance? 


choose me some proxy 


come to me. 
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LETTER XXII. 


Why, my Beloved:—Since you put it to 
me as a point of conscience (it is only 
lying on your back with one active leg 
doing nothing, and the other dying to 
have done aching, which has made you 
take this new start of inquiring within 
upon everything), since you call on me 
for a conscientious answer, I say that 
it stands to reason that I love you more 
than you love me, because there is so 
much more of you to love, let alone fit 
for loving. 

Do you imagine that you are going to 
be a cripple for life, and therefore an 
indifferent dancer in the dances I shall 
always be leading you, that you have 
started this fit of self-depreciation? Or 
is it because I have thrown Meredith 
at your sick head that you doubt my 
tact and my affection and my power 
patiently to bear for your sake a good 
deal of cold shoulder. Dearest, remem- 
ber I am doctoring you from a dis- 
tance; and am not yet allowed to come 
and see my patient, so can only judge 
from your letters how ill you are. That 
you have been concealing from me al- 
most treacherously; and only by a 
piece of abject waylaying did I re- 
ceive word to-day of your sleepless 
nights, and so get the key to your 
symptoms. Lay by Meredith, then, for 
a while; I am sending you a cargo of 
Stevenson instead. You have been 
truly unkind, trying to read what re- 
quired effort, when you were fit for 
nothing of the sort. 

And lest even Stevenson should be 
too much for you, and wanting very 
much, and perhaps a little bit jealous- 
ly to be your most successful nurse, I 
am letting my last large bit of shyness 
of you go: and with a pleasant sort of 
pain, because I know I have hit on a 
thing that will please you, I open my 
hands and let you have these, and with 
them goes my last blush; henceforth I 
am a woman without a secret, and all 
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your interest in me may evaporate. Yet 
1 know well it will not. 

As for this resurrection pie from 
love’s dead-letter office, you will find 
from it at least one thing—how much 
I depended upon response from you 
before I could become at all articulate. 
It is you, dearest, from the beginning 
who have set my head and heart free 
and made me a woman. I am some- 
thing quite different from the sort of 
child I was less than a year ago when 
I wrote that small prayer which stands 
sponsor for all that follows. How 
abundantly it has been answered, dear- 
est Beloved, only I know; you do not! 


Now my prayer is not that you 
should “come true,” but that you 
should get well. Do this one little 


thing for me, dearest! For you I will 
do anything; my happiness waits for 
that. As yet I seem to have done 
nothing. Oh, but, Beloved, I will! 
Irom a reading of the Fioretti, I sign 
myself as I feel.—Your glorious poor 
little one. 


THE CASKET LETTERS. 
A. 


my dear Prince Wonderful,’ 
Pray God bless ——-—-——— and make 


him come true for my sake. Amen. 


B. 

Dear Prince Wonderful:--Now that I 
have met you I pray that you will be 
my friend. I want just a little of your 
friendship, but that, so much, so much! 
And even for that little I do not know 
how to ask. 

Always to be your friend; of that you 
shall be quite sure. 


C. 


Dear Prince Wonderful:—Long ago 


when I was still a child I told myself 
1 The MS. contained at first no name, but a 


blank; over it this has been written after- 
wards in a small hand. 
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of you; but thought of you only as in 
a fairy tale. Now I am afraid of trust- 
ing my eyes or my ears, for fear I 
should think too much of you before I 
know you really to be true. Do not 
make me wish so much to be your 
friend, unless you are also going to be 
true! 

Please come true now, for mine and 
for all the world’s sake;—but for mine 
especially, because I thought of you 
first! And if you are not able to come 
true, don’t make me see you any more. 
I shall always remember you, and be 
glad that I have seen you just once. 


D. 


Dear Prince Wonderful:—Has God 
blessed you yet and made you come 
true? I have not seen you again, so 
how am [ to know? Not that it is 
necessary for me to know even if you 
do come true. I believe already that 
you are true. 

If I were never to see you again I 
should be glad to think of you as living 
and shall always be your friend. I 
pray that you may come to know that. 


KE. 


Dear Highness:—I do not know wiat 
to write to you; I only know how much 
I wish to write. I have always written 
the things I thought about; it has been 
easy to find words for them. Now I 
think about you, but have no words;— 
no words, dear Highness, for you! I 
could write at once if I knew you were 
my friend. Come true for me; I will 
have so much to tell you then! 


F. 

Dear Highness:—If I pelieve in fairy 
tales coming true, it is because I am 
superstitious. This is what I did to- 
day. I shut my eyes and took a book 
from the shelf, opened it, and put my 
fingers down on a page. This is what 
I came to:— 
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All I believed is true! 

I am able yet 

All I want to get 
By a method as strange as new: 
Dare I trust the same to you? 


Fate says, then, you are to be my 
friend. Fate has said I am yours al- 
ready. That is very certain. Only in 
real life where things come true would 
a book have opened as this has done. 


G. 


Dear Highness :—I am sure now, then, 
that I please you, and that you like me, 
perhaps only a little; for you turned 
out of your way to ride with me though 
you were going somewhere so fast. 
How much I wished it when I saw you 
coming, but dared not believe it would 
come true! 

“Come true;” it is the word I have 
always been writing, and everything 
has;—you most of all! You are more 
true each time I see you. So true that 
now I will write it down at last—the 
truth for you who have come so true. 

Dear Highness and Great Heart, I 
love you dearly, though you don’t know 
it—quite ever so much; and am going 
to love you ever so much more only 
—please like me a little better first! You 
on your dear side must do something; 
or, before I know, I may be wringing 
my hands all alone on a desert island 
to a bare blue horizon, with nothing in 
it real or fabulous. 

If I am to love you, nothing but hap- 
piness is to be allowed to come of it. 
So don’t come true too fast without 
one little wee corresponding wish for 
me to find that you are! I am quite 
happy thinking you out slowly; it takes 
me all day long; the longer the better! 

I wonder how often in my life I shall 
write down that I love you, having 
once written it (I do;—I love you! there 
[it] is for you, with more to follow af- 
ter!); and send you my love as I do 
now into the great emptiness of 


chance, hoping somehow, known or un- 
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known, it may bless you and bring 
good to you. 

Oh, but ’tis a windy world, and I a 
mere feather in it; how can I get 
blown the way I would? 

Still I have a superstition that some 
star is over me which I have not seen 
yet, but shall—Heaven helping me. 

And now good-night, and no more, 
no more at all! I send out an “I love 
you” to be my celestial commercial 
traveller for me while I fold myself up 
and become its sleeping partner. 

Good-night; you are the best and 
truest that I ever dreamed yet. 


H. 


Dear Highness:—I begin not to be 
able to name you anything, for there is 
not a word for you that will do! “High- 
ness” you are, but that leaves gaps and 
coldnesses without: end. “Royal,” yet 
much more serene than royal; though 
by that I don’t mean any detraction 
from your royalty, for I.never saw a 
man carry his invisible crown with so 


level a head and no haughtiness at all;. 


and that is the finest royalty of look 
possible. , 

I look at you and wonder so how you 
have grown to. this—to have become 
king so quietly without any coronation 
ceremony. You. have thought more 
than you should for happiness at your 
age; making me by that, one line in 
your forehead think you were three 
years older than you really are. I wish 
—if I dare wish you anything different 
—that you were! It makes me uncom- 
fortable to remember that I am—what? 
Almost half a year your elder as time 
flies;—not really, for your brain was 
born long before mine began to rattle 
in its shell, You say quite old things, 
and quietly, as if you had had them 
in your mind.ten years already. When 
you told me about your two old pen- 
sioners, the blind man and his wife, 
whom you brought to so funny a rec- 
onciliation, I felt (“mir war, ich wuszte 
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early memory of flowers, as 
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nicht wie”) that I would like very 
much to go blindfold led by you; it 
struck me suddenly how happy would 
be a blindfoldness of perfect trust such 
as one might have with your hands on 
one. I suppose that is what in religion 
is called faith; I haven’t it there, my 
dear; but I have it in you now. I love 
you, beginning to understand why; at 
first I did not. I am ashamed not to 
have discovered it earlier. The matter 
with you is that you have goodness 
prevailing in you, an integrity of good- 
ness, I mean;—a different thing from 
there being a whereabouts for good- 
ness in you; that we all have in some 
proportion or another. I was quite 
right to love you; I know it now--I did 
not when I first did. 

Yesterday I was turning over a silly 
“confession book” in which a rose was 
everybody’s favorite flower, manliness 
the finest quality for a man, and wom- 
anliness for a woman (which is as 
much as to say that pig is the best 
quality for pork and pork for pig); till 
I came upon one different from the 
others, and found myself saying “Yes” 
all down the page. 

I turned over for the signature, and 
found my own mother’s. Was it not 
a strange sweet meeting? And only 
then did the memory of her handwrit- 
ing from far back come to me. She 
died, dear Highness, before I was sev- 
en years old. I love her as I do my 
some- 
thing very sweet, hardly as a real per- 
son. 

I noticed she loved best in men and 
women, what they lack most often; in 
a man, a fair mind; in a woman, cour- 
age. “Brave women and fair men,” 
she wrote. Byron might have turned 
in his grave at having his dissolute 
stiff-neck so wrung for him by mis- 
quotation. And she—it must have 
been before, the ‘eighties had started 
the popular craze for him—chose Mere- 
dith, my own dear Meredith, for her 
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favorite author. How our tastes would 
have run together had she lived! 

Well, I know you fair, and believe 
myself brave—constitutionally, so that 
I can’t help it; and this, therefore, is 
not self-praise. But fairness in a man 
is a deadly hard acquirement, I begin 
now to discover. You have it fixed fast 
in you. 

You, I think, began to do just things 
consciously, as the burden of manhood 
began in you. I love to think 
of you growing by degrees till 
you could carry your head so 
—and no other way; so_ that, 
looking at you, I can promise myself 
you never did a mean thing, and never 
consciously an unjust thing except to 
yourself. I can just fancy that fault 
in you. But whatever—I love you for 
it more and more, and am proud know- 
ing you and finding that we are to be- 
come friends. For it is that and no 
less than that, now. 

I love you; and me you like cordially; 
and that is enough. I need not look 
behind it, for already I have no way 
to repay you for the happiness this 
brings me. 


I. 


Oh, 1 think greatly of you, my dear; 
and it takes long thinking. Not merely 
such a quantity of thought, but such 
a quality, makes so hard a day’s work 
that by the end of it I am quite drow- 
sy. Bless me, dearest; all to-day has 
belonged to you; and to-morrow, I 
know, waits to become yours without 
the asking; just as without the asking 
I too am yours. I wish it were more 
possible for us to give service to those 
we love. I am most glad because I 
see you so often; but I come and go in 
your life emptyhanded, though I have 
so much to give away. Thoughts the 
best I have, I give you; I cannot empty 
my brain of them. Some day you shall 
think well of me.—That is a vow, dear 
friend—you whom I love so much. 


J. 


I have not had to alter any thought I 
ever formed about you, Beloved; I have 
only had to deepen it—that is all. You 
grow, but you remain. I have heard 
people talk about you, generally kind- 
ly; but what they think of you is often 
wrong. I do not say anything, but I 
am glad, and so sure that I know you 
better. If my mind is so clear about 
you, it shows that you are good for me. 
Now for nearly three months I may 
not see you again; but all that time 
you will be growing in my heart; and 
at the end without another word from 
you I shall find that I know you better 
than before. Is that strange? It is be- 
cause I love you; love is knowledge— 
blind knowledge, not wanting eyes. I 
only hope that I shall keep in your 
memory the kind place you have given 
me. You are almost my friend now, 
and I know it. You do not know: that 
I love you. 


K. 


Beloved:—You love me! I know it 
now, and bless the sun and the moon 
and the stars for the dear certainty of 
it. And I ask you now, O heart that 
has opened to me, have I once been 
unhappy or impatient while this good 
thing has been withheld from me? In- 
deed my love for you has occupied me 
too completely; I have been so glad to 
find how much there is to learn in a 
good heart deeply unconscious of its 
own goodness. You have employed me 
as I wish I may be employed all the 
days of my life; and now my beloved 
employer has given me the wages lI 
did not ask. ' 

You love ‘me! Is it a question of 
little or much? Is it not rather an 
entire new thought of me that has en- 
tered your life, as the thought of you 
entered mine months that seem years 
ago? It was the seed then, and seemed 
small; but the whole life was there; 
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and it has grown and grown till now 
it is I who have become smail, and 
have hardly room in me for the roots; 
and it seems to have gone so far up 
over my head that I wonder if the 
stars know of my happiness. 

They must know of yours, too, then, 
my Beloved; they are no company for 
me without you. Oh, to-day, to-day of 
all days! how in my heart I shall go 
on kissing it till I die! You love me; 
that is wonderful! You love me; and 
already it is not wonderful in the least! 
but belongs to Noah and the ark and 
all the animals saved up for an earth 
washed clean and dried, and the 
new beginnings of time which have 
ever since been twisting and turning 
with us in safe keeping through all the 
history of the world. 

“We came over at the Norman con- 
quest,” my dear, as people say trailing 
their pedigree; but there was no an- 
cestral pride about us—it was all for 
the love of the thing we did it; how 
elear it seems now! In the hall hangs 
a@ portrait in a big wig, but otherwise 
the image of my father, of a man who 
flouted the authority of James II mere- 
ly because he was so like my father in 
character that he could do nothing else. 
I shall look for you now in the Bayeux 
tapestries with a prong from your hel- 
met down the midule of your face—of 
which that line on your forehead is the 
remainder. And you love me! I won- 
der what that line has to do with that? 

By such little things do great things 
seem to come about; not really. I 
know it was not because I said just 
what I did say, and did what I did 
yesterday, that your heart was bound 
to come to mine. But it was those 
small things that brought you con- 
sciousness; and when we parted I 
knew that I had ali the world at my 
feet—or all heaven over my head! 

Ah, at last I may let the spirit of a 
kiss go to you from me, and not be 
eshamed or think myself forward since 
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I have your love. All this time you 
are thinking of me; a certainty lying 
far outside what I can see. 

Beloved, if great happiness may be 
set to any words, it is here! If silence 
goes better with it—speak, silence, for 
me when I end now! 

Good-night, and think greatly of me! 
I shall wake early. 


L. 


Dearest:—Was my heart at all my 
own—was it my own to give, till you 
came and,made me aware of how much 
it contains? Truly, dear, it contained 
nothing before, since now it contains 
you ard nothing else. So I have @ 
brand-new heart to give away; and 
you, you want it and can’t see that 
there it is staring you in the face like 
a rose with all its petals ready to drop. 

I am quite sure that if I had not met 
you I could have loved nobody as 4 
love you. Yet it is very likely that ¥ 
should have loved—sufficiently as the 
way of the world goes. It is not a ro- 
mantic confession, but it is true to life; 
I do so genuinely like most of my fel- 
low-creatures, and am not happy ex- 
cept where shoulders rub socially:— 
that is to say, have not until now been 
happy, except dependently on the com- 
pany and smiles of others. Now, Be- 
loved, I have none of your company, 
and have had but few of your smiles a 
could count them all); yet I have be- 
come more happy filling up my solitude 
with the understanding of you which 
has made me wise, than all the rest of 
fate or fortune could make me. Down 
comes autumn’s sad heart and finds me 
gay; and the asters, which used to 
chill me at their appearing, have come 
out like crocuses this year because it 
is the beginning of a new world. 

And all the winter will carry more 
than a suspicion of summer with it, 
just as the longest days carry round 
light from northwest to northeast, be- 
cause so near the horizon, but out of 
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, sight, lies their sun. So you, Beloved, 
so near to me now at last, though out 
of sight. 

M. 

sorry or 

they are 


Beloved:—Whether I have 
glad things to think about, 
accompanied and changed by thoughts 
of you. You are my diary;—all goes to 
you now. That you love me is the very 
light by which I see everything. Also 
I learn so much through having you 

* in my thoughts; I cannot say how it is, 
; for I have no more knowledge ot life 
than I had before;—yet I am wiser, I 
; beliéve,: ‘knowing much more what 

lives at the root of things and what 
' men have meant and felt in all they 
have dore;—because I love ycu, dear- 
est. Also I am quicker in my appre- 
hensions and have more joy and more 

’ fear in me than I had before. And if 

this seems to be all about myself, it is 
all about you really, Beloved! 

Last week one of my dearest old 
friends, our Rector, died; a character 
you too would have loved. He was a 

, father to the whole village, rather 
stern of speech, and no ‘respecter of 
" persons. Yet he made a very. generous 
allowance for those who’ did not go 


' through the church door to find their 


, day. 


a’ : 


*. have beén 


.“' is* the Balder element; 


“salvation. I often went only because 
‘I loved him, and he knew it. 
* I went for that reason aloné last Sun- 
The. whole village was full of 
‘elosed blinds; and of all.things over 
him -Chopin’s Funeral March was 
played!—a thing utterly unchristian in 
its meaning: wild pagan grief, desolate 
over lost beauty. “Balder the _beauti- 
ful is dead, is dead!” it cried; and I 
* thought of you suddenly; you, who are 
not Balder at all. Too many thorns 
in your life, but not the 
mistletoe stroke dealt by a- blind god 
ignorantly. Yet in ail'great'joy there 
and I feared 


‘ ‘lest something might slay it:for me, 


~ and my life become a cry like Chopin’s 
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mown-down unripened 
in its high 


march over 
grass, and youth slain 
places. 

After service a sort of processional 
instinct drew people up to the house; 
they waited about till permission was 
given, and went in to look at their old 
lying in high state among his 
I did not go. Beloved, I have 
yet seen death; you have, I 
Do you, I wonder, remember 
your father better than I mine;—or 
your brother? Are they more living 
because you saw them once not living? 
I think death might open our eyes to 
those we lived on ill terms with, but 
not to the familiar and dear. I do not 
need you dead, to be certain that your 
heart has mine for its true inmate and 
mine yours, 

I love you, I love, you; so let good- 
night bring you good-morning! 


man, 

books. 
never 
know. . 


N. 


At long intervals, dearest, I write to 
you a secret all about yourself for my 
eyes to see; because, chiefly because, 
I have not you to look at. Thus I 
bless myself with you. 

Away over the world west of this 
and a little bit north is the city of 
spires where you are now. Never hav- 
ing seen it I am more free to picture 
it as I like; and to me it is quite full 
of you;—quite greedily full, Beloved, 
when elsewhere you are so much want- 
ed! I send my thoughts there to pick 
up crumbs for me. 

It is ‘a strange blend of notions— 
wisdom and ignorance combined; for 
you I seem to know perfectly, but of 
your life nothing at all. And yet no- 
body there knows so much about you 
as I. What you do matters so much 
less than wliat you are. You; who are 


the dearest heart in all the world do 
w hat you will, 
me, Beloved. 

I take a happy armful of thoughts 
about you into all my dreams; and 


you are so still to 
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when I wake they are there still, and 
have done nothing but remain true. 
What better can I ask of them? 

You do love me; you have not 
changed? Without change, I remain 
yours so long as I live. 


oO. 


And you, Beloved, what are you 
thinking of me all this while? Think 
well of me, I beg you; I deserve so 
much, loving you as truly as I do! 

So often, dearest, I sit thinking my 
hands into yours again as when we 
were saying good-bye the last time. 
Then it was, under our laughter and 
light words, that 1 saw suddenly how 
the thing too great to name had be- 
come true, that from friends we were 
changed into lovers. It seemed the 
most natural thing to be, and yet was 
wonderful—for it was I who loved you 
first; a thing I could never be ashamed 
of, and am now proud to own—for has 
it not proved me wise? My love for 
you is the best wisdom that I have. 
Good-night, dearest! Sleep as well as 
I love you, and nobody in the world 
will sleep so soundly. 


¥. 


A few times in my life, Beloved, I 
have had the Blue-moon-hunger for 
something which seemed too impossi- 
ble and good ever to come true; pro- 
saic people call it being “in the blues;” 
I comfort myself with a prettier word 
for it. To-day, not the Blue-moon it- 
self, but the Man of it came down and 
ate plum-porridge with me! Also, I 
do believe that it burnt his mouth, and 
am quite reasonably happy thinking 
so, since it makes me know that you 
love me as much as ever. 

If I have had doubts, dearest, they 
have been of myself, lest I might be 
unworthy of your friendship or love. 
Suspicions of you I never had. 

Who wrote that suspicions among 
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thoughts are like bats among birds, 
flying only by twilight? 

But even my doubts have been: 
thoughts, Beloved—sure of you if not 
always of myself. And if’ I have 
looked for you only with doubtful vis- 
sion, yet I have always seen you in as: 
strong a light as my eyes could bear:— 
blue-moonlight, Beloved, is not twi- 
light; and blue-moonlight has been the 
light I saw you by; it is you alone who 
can make sunlight of it. 

This I read yesterday has lain on my 
mind since as true and altogether beau-’ 
tiful, yith the beauty of major, not of 
minor poetry, though it was a minor 
poet who wrote it. It wood 
where Apollo has gone in quest of his* 
Beloved, and she is not yet to be' 
found :— 


is of a 


Here each. branch 
Swayed with a glitter all its crowded 
leaves, 
And brushed the soft divine hair touch- 
ing them 
In ruffled clusters. . 
Suddenly the moon 
Smoothed herself out of vapor-drift 
and made 
The deep night full of pleasure in the 


eye 
Of her sweet motion.. Not alone she 
came 
Leading the starlight with her like a‘ . 
song: 


And not a bud of all that undergrowth, 

But crisped and tingled out an ardent 
edge 

As the light steeped it: 
massed leaves 

The portals of illimitable sleep 

Faded in heaven. 


over whose 


That is love in its moonrise, not its 
sunrise stage; yet you Beloved, 
how it takes possession of its dark 
world, quite as fully as the brighter 
sunlight could do. And if I speak of 
doubts, I mean no twilight and no sus-. 
picions; nor by darkness do I mean any. 
unhappiness. 

My blue-moon has come, leading the 


see, 
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starlight with her like a song. Am I 
aot happy enough to be patiently yours 
before you know it? Good things which 
are to be, before they happen are al- 
feady true. Nothing is so true as you 
are, except my love for you and yours 
for me. Good-nigut, good-night. 

Sleep well, Beloved, and wake. 


Q. 


Beloved :—I heard somebody yesterday 
epeak of you as “charming;” and I be- 
gan wondering to myself was that the 
word which could ever have covered 
my thoughts of you? I do not know 
whether you ever charmed me, except 
in the sense of charming which means 
magic and spell-binding. 7'hat you did 
from the beginning, dearest. But I 
think I held you at first in too much 
awe to discover charm in you; and at 
last knew you too much to the depths 
to name you by a word so lightly used 
for the surface of things. Yet now a 
charm in you, which is not all you, but 
just a part of you, comes to light, 
when I see you wondering whether 
you are really loved, or whether, Be- 
toved, I only like you rather well! 

Well, if you will be so “charming,” 
XY am helpless; and can do nothing; 
nothing, but pray for the blue-moon 
to rise, and love you a little better be- 
cause you have some of that divine 
foolishness which strikes the very wise 
ones of earth, and makes them kin to 
weaker mortals who otherwise might 
miss their “charm” altogether. 

Truly, Beloved, if I am happy, it is 
because I am also your most patiently 
loving. 


R. 


Beloved :—The certainty which I have 
mow that you love me so fills all my 
thoughts, I cannot understand you be- 
dng in any doubt on your side. What 


must I do that I do not do, to show 
gladness when we meet and sorrow 
when we have to part? I am sure that 
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I make no pretence or disguise, 
except that I do not stand and wring 
my hands before all the world, and 
ery “Don’t go!”—which has sometimes 
been in my mind, to be kept not said! 

Indeed, I think so much of you, my 
dear, that I believe some day, if you 
do your part, you will only have to 
look up from your books to find me 
standing. If you did, would you still 
be in doubt whether I loved you? 

Oh, if any apparition of me ever goes 
to you, all my thoughts will surely 
look truthfully out of its eyes; and 
even you will read what is there at 
last. 

Beloved, I kiss your blind eyes, and 
love them the better for all their un- 
readiness to see that I am already 
their slave. Not a day now but I 
think I may see you again; I am ina 
golden uncertainty from hour to hour. 

I love you; you love me; a mist of 
blessing swims over my eyes as I write 
the words, till they become one and 
the same thing; I can no longer divide 
their meaning in my mind. Amen; 
there is no need that I should. 


8. 


Beloved:—I have not written to you 
for quite a long time; ah, I could not. 
I have nothing now to say! I think I 
could very easily die of this great hap- 
piness, so certainly do you love me! 
Just a breath more of it and I should 
be gone. 

Good-bye, dearest, and good-bye, and 
good-bye! If you want letters from 
me now, you must ask for them! That 
the earth contains us both, and that 
we love each other, is about all that I 
have mind enough to take in. I do not 
think I can love you more than I do; 
you are no longer my dream but my 
great waking thought. I am waiting 
for no blue-moonrise now; my heart 
has not a wish which you do not fulfil. 
I owe you my whole life, and for any 
good to you must pay it out to the last 
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farthing, and still feel myself your 
debtor. 

Oh, Beloved, I am most poor and 
most rich when I think of your love. 
Good-night; I can never let thought of 


you go! 





Beloved:—These are almost all of 
them, but not quite; a few here and 
there have cried to be taken out, say- 
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ing that they were still too shy to be 
looked at. I can’t argue with them; 
they know their own minds best; and 
you know mine. 

See what a dignified, historic name 
I have given this letter-box, or chatter- 
box, or whatever you like to call it. 
But “Resurrection Pie” is my name for 
it. Don’t eat toe much of it, prays 
your loving. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LAKE-DWELLERS. 


I am informed that in the region of 
Skeorn’s Inga, where a simple folk 
have little to interest them beyond the 
limits of their own placid surroundings, 
a disturbing rumor went the rounds a 
little while ago, and that it assumed 
the form “Actually! The shepherd and 
his lady are starting on a holiday!” 
“Actually!” Observe how much is im- 
plied in that emphatic exclamation. 
For of late years we all know that up 
and down this island it has become ax- 
iomatic with the whole population that 
no man, woman or child can possibly 
live out thirteen consecutive months 
without taking a holiday—that is to 
say, without absenting himself or her- 
self for a month or so from his own 
home comforts, and his books and his 
flowers, and his garden, and all that he 
loves best, and rushing about on rail- 
roads and steamboats and rickety ve- 
hicles, and sleeping in crowded hotels 
where the higher you climb, the worse 
you are waited on, or spending week 
after week in fusty lodgings where the 
“attendance” is all on your side, and 
the cooking is vile, and the boots are 
never clean, and the water never boils. 
But why dwell upon it all? It has be- 
come a national practice with us that 
Wwe must all have a holiday. Even the 


submerged tenth have their annual 
treat at hop-picking, and I verily be- 
lieve they must enjoy it a great 
deal more than we of “the great mid- 
dle class, sir!” who are hanging on to 
our position by our eyelids, and whose 
characteristic is that we must all jump 
over the same stick which the bell- 
wether has shown his ability to sur- 
mount at a nimble fly. 

A hundred times during the last few 
years have I had the question ad- 
dressed to me, “Why in the world 
don’t you take a holiday?” And as in 
every case I have told the truth—of 
course I have never been believed. 
Who was the diplomatist who gave one 
golden rule to his juniors, “If you want 
to outwit the whole Corps diplomatique, 
give a plain statement of facts and 
they’ll all smile sweetly at your jocu- 
lar habits!” ...“Can’t afford it! 
How funny he is to be sure!” 

However, it so happened that a month 
or two ago I scolded my bootmaker by 
letter for having played some tricks 
with my last. “What had he done that 
my right foot didn’t quite keep pace 
with my left?” Clearly the skilled ar- 
tificer was to blame. The artist strong- 
ly resented the insinuation. Had I for- 
gotten that he had been supplying me 
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with boots for well-nigh forty years? 
No! But I had forgotten that tender- 
ness of feet was one of the surest signs 
of incipient old age. I took his rebuke 
to heart, and on reflection a suspicion 
grew upon me that just perhaps the 
thing or the process people call a 
change would help to stop the too rapid 
advance of eld. The result of a coun- 
cil of war was that we made up our 
minds to have a holiday. 

The suggestions which came tous from 
our more travelled friends when we 
hinted that we were resolved on “go- 
ing somewhere” were absolutely count- 
less. They ranged from a proposal to 
take a berth on board a sailing-vessel 
to gain a three weeks’ personal expe- 
rience of life in the doldrums, up to a 
very strong recommendation to dis- 
guise ourselves and spend a month at 
Ostend, where we might indalge in 
every kind of dissipation absolutely un- 
detectable, and get to know the wild 
joy of a week’s gambling at the Casino. 
We were to stake no more than a five- 
franc piece at a time, and never allow 
ourselves to lose more than twenty-five 
francs on any one evening. My philoso- 
pher and friend who gave me this ad- 
vice became absolutely intoxicated in 
his desire to press it upon me. _ I sug- 
gested that the lady shepherd would 
have scruples. The man did not in the 
least understand what scruples were. 
“Well! But she can paint!” he an- 
swered simply. I suggested that I for 
my part might not like to be seen at 
the Casino; it might provoke scandal 
or, ete. “Bless you!” he replied, “no 
bishops go there, and if they did you 
could tell of them just as easy as they 
could rebuke you; and what’s to hin- 
der your going in a blue coat and 
brass buttons? They’d only take you 
for some rakish old nobleman!” I said 
nothing of my scruples; I let him go 
on; but Ostend did not allure me. Bish- 
ops might not be there, indeed. But 
the vision of an archdeacon’s apron 


acted as a deterrent. Where should we 
go? 

Just at the right moment came a let- 
ter from Ulpian—Ulpian the Jurist, the 
pride of our hearts—of us who know a 
part of his ways. Ah! It is all very 
well for you poets and ecstatic ones 
who ripple into rhyme and indulge in 
high-falutin’, drawing upon your imagi- 
nation so liberally for your facts; it is 
all very well for you to talk of wom- 
an’s love. There is nothing so great 
and noble and ennobling as the love 
of a strong manly nature when he 
gives his great heart to his friends, 
and asks and gains theirs in return. 
There’s no sobbing and shrieking in 
that. No! the emotional is kept under 
by the predominating guardianship of 
the lordly intellect in the love of man 
to man. I verily believe that friend- 
ship is greater than the thing we call 
love! 

Ulpian wrote saying: “Come to me! 
Life is short. Let us revive the old de- 
lights, and talk a little of the dear old 
days. Let us talk of the tnings that 
are and of some of the things that may 
be moving on! Come! Why should 
life all labor be? Come for rest and 
refreshment!” And our hearts made 
answer with throbbings that the old 
memories set a-going, and we an- 
swered: “We come!” So accordingly 
we settled it all and we started. We 
two old people. Are we old? How do 
you reckon old age my bounding young 
brother? By the number of years Anno 
Domini that have passed since a man 
or woman was born? Poor creature, 
you! I have known scores of men in 
my time who never were boys, and 
who always were dull old codgers 
when they were hardly out of their 
teens. “My dear!” says the lady shep- 
herd to me oftentimes, “you really 
mustn’t wear that coat except when 
we are alone together. It makes you 
look so affected. I mean so young, 
you know!” Why shouldn’t I look 














as 




















young if I feel young, and why am I 
other than youthful when I feel as if 
I could jump over a five-barred gate? 
Depend upon it, Horace, the prince of 
gentlemen, when he claimed so much 
for his sapiens meant the man who 
kept a wise heart till he was at least 
three-score years and ten, and that 
man was still and forever 


Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique 
regum, 

Preecipue sanus, nisi cum pituita mo 
lesta est. 

Freeman and held in honor; handsome 
and royally dowered; 

Healthy in body and soul, save when 
he’d a cold in his head. 


It was ever so many years—which 
you may interpret as you please—since 
we two had been in the Lake district, 
and now Ulpian had temporary pos- 
session of a house in the middle of that 
enchanting region. As we _ thought 
of it, the attractions of Grasmere and 
its surroundings became every day 
more and more alluring, and we be- 
came impatient to be there. And yet, 
to my mind, much as I love the beau- 
ties of Nature and the charms of a 
glorious landscape, mere natural beau- 
ty of sky and cloud, of mountain and 
glen, of leafage and brook, and lake 
and tarn—even the great movements 
of the glaciers on their silent march, 
and the awful calm of the everlasting 
snows, always make me feel a want of 
something human, if with the peaks 
and the crags, the rolling river or the 
roaring torrent, I can connect no re- 
membrance of the struggles and the 
sufferings, the sorrows or the joys of 
men and women in the past. 

Even at Grasmere the other day, as 
I was halfway up one of the peaks of 
Silverdale—Silverdale which it seemed 
so hard to get any intimate knowledge 
of—one of those peaks acquired for me 
a startling prominence quite irrespec- 
tive of its form, when a good Dales- 
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man said to me, “That’s where Wil- 
son was lost in the snow!” Poor 
wretch! thought I—the blinding snow, 
the staggering steps, the growing hor- 
ror, the heart-beats becoming audible 
in the horrible stillness, the faintness 
and the overwhelming drowsiness, the 
hope “too much like despair for reason 
to smother,” that he would awake out 
of sleep if he could rest just for a little, 
little while—and then. ... Who was 
Wilson (if that was his name)? Hus- 
band and father? Old or young? A 
wise man who could ill be spared, or 
a fool that few would pity? My in- 
formant could tell me nothing. All he 
knew was that Wilson had been lost 
in the snow. Did his ghost walk and 
was he seen stumbling over the rocks? 
“Never heard tell of it.””. But there be- 
fore me stood the man, pale, lank and 
tall, clutched by the Frost King. What 
hollow eyes he had! 

But when one got down to the val- 
leys every mile was peopled with 
ghosts, and such glorious ghosts! 
Mr. Cadaverous used to say in 
his sonorous way to me: “Young man! 
There is room for a new book on geog- 
raphy—the geography of great souls. 
For take note, my friend, that at all 
times there has, even from the begin- 
ning of time, been a tendency on the 
part of the great souls to cluster round 
particular spots and to gather together 
in geographical areas. Stratford is a 
spot where only the greatest of the 
great could have his habitation and 
hold it as his own. No second man of 
genius has ever been heard of there. 
Shakespeare absorbs the whole. hori- 
zon, so to speak, there where the Avon 
glides and yonder spire stands up dom- 
inating over miles and miles of broad 
acres where stupidity and mediocrity 
have always had it their own way for 
centuries. But think of the lakes and 
the lakers!” 

I had quite forgotten the remark till 
the other day; but it flashed back upon 
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me suddenly from one of memory’s 
hiding-places when a sulky coachman 
pointed with his whip to a mean road- 
side cottage with the quite uncalled- 
for remark, “Yon’s where little Hart- 
ley Coleridge used to live! I remember 
him!” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I was no more nora boy! Il 
remember him!” 

“So do I!” I answered. “I saw him 
standing at that door more than fifty 
years ago when I was little more than 
alad. What do ycu remember about 
him?” 

“Nothing, only his big head.” 

Then the fellow relapsed into silence. 
We were driving from Ambleside to 
Grasmere; and the ghosts began to rise 
up before me. I had never realized till 
then how prodigious was the flow of 
inspiring thoughts and glowing words 
which during the first thirty years of 
this century came welling up from the 
hearts and brains of poets and seers 
and great teachers dwelling in the lit- 
tle area, never extending over twenty 
miles as the crow flies, from Keswick 
to Ambleside, and less than ten miles 
wide from Buttermere to Helvellyn. 

The valleys of this district are in- 
comparably more attractive now than 
they ever could have been a hundred 
years ago. I doubt if even Surrey it- 
self could produce a succession of such 
beautifully situated mansions, and such 
judicious planting of rare and choice 
trees, especially conifers, as may be 
found in the “Lakes.” All this build- 
ing and planting has been the work of 
little more than sixty years. Atthe be- 
ginning of the century the district must 
have been singularly wild and rugged; 
the roads leading nowhere in particu- 
lar; the people hardly to be called ag- 
ricultural—for the patches of arable 
land were few and far between; the 
sheep and stunted cattle hanging about 
the mountains in a very disorderly 
manner, with very vague notions of 


rights of way or metes and bounds; the 
population sparse and poor; a people 
apart, wandering little, visited seldom 
by inquisitive trippers from the outer 
world; the parsons apparently a simple 
and unpretending body, with no grand 
ideals of duty perhaps, but from all 
that can be learnt, men who were 
faithful in their calling, without vices, 
respected on the whole, and exercising 
a wholesome influence upon their peo- 
ple. It is very difficult by any stretch 
of imagination to realize the general 
look of these valleys as they appeared 
to the passer-by when the present cen- 
tury opened. 

To begin with, it is almost certain 
that at that time not a single cedar or 
fir, cyprus, thuja or ilex, and hardly a 
single larch had been planted in the 
whole district. Grasmere in the win- 
‘ter time must have been a very deso- 
late region, cut off from any intellec- 
tual society—a region very uninviting 
to the average mortal born in a hap- 
pier clime. It is a delusion to suppose 
that the wonderful cluster of men of 
genius of the very highest order who 
settled in the Lakes during the period 
with which we are concerned were 
drawn there by the natural beauties of 
the scenery.around them. What really 
drew them all together was the mys- 
terious and irresistible attraction 
which the unique and magnetic person- 
ality of William Wordsworth exercised 
upon them all. Wordsworth was born 
at Cockermouth in April, 1770. He 
was sent to school at Hawkshead on 
the Coniston Lake—a school founded 
by Archbishop Sandys, the Puritan 
Archbishop of York, the friend of Jew- 
el and the patron of Hooker, who was 
tutor to the Archbishop’s son, Sir Ed- 
win Sandys, and for whom the Arch- 
bishop secured the mastership of the 
Temple, the only preferment which the 
greatest philosophical theologian of the 
Church of England ever held. I love 
to think that the boy Wordsworth felt 
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the first inspiration of his noblest ec- 
clesiastical sonnet while he was wor- 
shipping in the old unrestored church 
of Hawkshead, and set it down, a writ- 
ten precious jewel, as a recollection in 
the after days:— 


Methinks that I could trip o’er heay- 
jest soil, 
Light as a buoyant bark from ware 
to wave, 
Were mine the trusty staff that Jewel 
gave 
To youthful Hooker in familiar style 
The gift exalting, and with playful 
smile. 
: * * . > - . 


I do not quote the splendid ending. 
Ye who know it not—look for it and 
get it by heart! 

Wordsworth went up to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1787, perchance 
because St. John’s had been the Arch- 
bishop’s college. He took his degree in 
1791—a robust and high-spirited young 
man with plenty of vigor and fire. He 
would see the world, and he saw a bit 
of it—was at Paris in the days of Robes- 
pierre, was moved by the howling of 
the Revolution, came back a Republi- 
can aflame with a certain rant for lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity; but also 
he came back to write poetry with a 
novel theory of his own. In 1793 he 
wrote “The Evening Walk.” The Grub 
Street critics asked in perplexity, 
“What is this young man driving at? 
What does he mean?” Another young 
man at Cambridge, who had never 
heard of this one, answered unhesitat- 
ingly, “An original poetical genius has 
risen above tthe horizon; he will move 
towards the zenith by-and-by!” That 
young man’s name was Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. The two young men 
soon drew together; twin stars that in 
heart and spirit could not keep apart 
for very long; they were always revolv- 
ing round one another. Four years 
later Coleridge was living at Nether 
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Stowey. It was a far cry thither from 
the Lake country in those days, but 
Wordsworth travelled to Nether Stowey 
to see Coleridge in the flesh. Charles 
Lamb happened to be there. Charles 
Lloyd, too, was there, the young Quak- 
er; of course, rich, but tremulous with 
the poetic throb that made him scorn 
the wealth which his father’s bank at 
Bristol promised; one who womu go 
and make his home with Coleridge, and 
live in the light of his “mild and mag- 
nificent eye!” And little Hartley Col- 
eridge was there, too, a baby boy of 
scarce a year old, whom Wordsworth 
took upon his knee. Southey happened 
to be there too. Think of these staring 
at Wordsworth for the first time—Col- 
eridge, as he tells us, “feeling himselfa 
little man” in the presence of the king 
of men. During this memoravle visit 
Coleridge wrote “The Ancient Mari- 
ner;” Wordsworth contributing the in- 
cident of the slaying of the albatross. 
What a magic circle! 

Just about this time it came to pass 
that there was a marvellous stirring in 
the hearts and consciences of a certain 
number of rich Englishmen, which 
took the form of a longing to rescue 
young men of genius from becoming 
stunted and blighted in their homage 
—by the eternal want of pence. 

It was horrible that these divinely 
gifted, divinely illumined souls—hu- 
man creatures that yet were something 
more, creatures of infinite promise,. of 
infinite potentiality—should be left to 
go through the little vulgar struggles 
of the common herd and take their 
chance among the out-at-elbows penny- 
a-liners. There was clearly and cer- 
tainly nothing of the insolence of mere 
patronage about this feeling. They 
who were so strongly moved by it sim- 
ply desired to make use of their wealth 
in what seemed to them the best pos- 
sible way; they never for a moment 
calculated that in doing so they would 
bring honor and credit for themselves. 
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Be it as it may, it came to pass, some- 
how and very strangely, about the year 
1793, that a gentleman named Raisley 
Calvert determined to make an annual 
allowance to Wordsworth,-which he 
continued till his own death and then 
left him a legacy of 9001.; that a year 
or two later Charles Williams Wynne 
settled 1601. for life upon Southey, and 
that the brothers Wedgwood secured 
an annuity upon Coleridge which con- 
tinued to be paid to him till his death 
in 1834. But what is very surprising 
is that this kind of open-handed gen- 
erosity continued to be shown to the 
three poets during many years. Sou- 
they was the only one of the great trio 
who ever earned or probably could 
have ever earned a living wage by his 
pen. It is difficult to imagine what 
would have become of Wordsworth or 
Coleridge but for the spontaneous and 
substantial support of their enthusias- 
tic worshippers. The list included such 
names as Lord Lonsdale, Sir George 
Beaumont, Charles Lloyd, Poole the 
tanner of Nether Stowey, De Quincey, 
who began life as a man of some for- 
tune, and many another among the 
anonymous or forgotten ones. Remem- 
ber, too, that it was never a case of 
“getting up a subscription” as we call 
it nowadays, when reluctant guineas 
come in, for the fashion of the thing, 
from a score of nondescripts, who are 
bored into giving their “mites’’ for 
they care not what. When Coleridge 
took his house at Keswick, the land- 
lord, worthy Mr. Jackson, merely for 
the honor and joy of having the poet 
for a tenant, let him have it for 25l. a 
year, though there were those who 
would gladly have given him a rent of 
50l. The beggarly stipend paid suc- 
cessively to Southey and Wordsworth 
as Poets Laureate, the Government 
pensions from the Civil List conferred 
upon the two subsequently, came quite 
at the end of their several careers. 
They were private and isolated acts of 


munificence that tided them over the 
hard time, such a time as killed Chat- 
terton and which threatened to starve 
Johnson and Goldsmith. 

This kind of thing has almost diéd 
out among us; we are all putting our 
hands into one another’s pockets to get 
at the small change which our neigh- 
bors are told they will never miss; we 
pester chance acquaintances for those 
everlasting subscriptions which are to 
effect every sort of “charitable object.” 


Bewildered by the countless’ claims - 


which are made upon us by the impor- 
tunate, we find ourselves too ‘impover- 
ished to do the duty nearest because 
we have not courage to shake off the 
daughters of the horse-leech that at- 
tach themselves to us from all the ends 
of the earth. Beneficence is done by 
machinery, and we are perpetually as- 
sured that if we hope to relieve the 
distressed and to cope with the sorrows 
of the stricken, the struggling, or the 
bereaved, we must do so on the limit- 
ed liability principle—taking shares in 
co-operative associations and never 
staking too much at a time; as though 


it were an established fact that it is 


better to do a hundred things badly 
than to do one thing—only one thing— 
well. 
Commend me rather—a_ thousand 
times rather—to the nobler method of 
the two royal-hearted brethren Walt 
and Wult—the twain that are but one 
—who eschew benevolence carried on 
by machinery, who throw themselves 
with tenderest, wisest sympathy into 
every case they take in hand, saying 
to the wholesale houses: “Your busi- 
ness is with the many, ours is with the 
few; we rescue a_ single shuddering 
famiiy from the menace of beggary 
here, or pluck a brand out of the fire 
there; give the struggling beginner in 
life’s battle the start that, at the right 
moment, is everything to him; say to 
the old man who has seen better days 
and who is miserably slipping down 
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the hill with a pauper'’s grave-at the 
bottom: “Take comfort, friend! you 
shall go no lower.’ And thus, in our 
silent, Christlike way we are to add to 
the sum of human happiness, and our 
joy is full when we see the brimming 
tears fall down in sobbing gratitude; 
while the widow, tlie fatherless and 
the desponding take heart of grace 
to look up once more and give glory 
to God that they have come to know 
what the magnanimity of hand-made 
Christian charity means.” 


* * * + * * * 


Wordsworth was never happy for 
long away from his own Lake country. 
On the 21st of December, 1799, he set- 
tled at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, he 
and his sister Dorothy. According to 
her calculation they had not much 
more than 80l. a year between them. 
The house is wonderfully little changed 
from what it was. It is nothing better 
than a laborer’s dwelling; it was neith- 
er better nor worse a hundred years 
ago. Compared with this tiny little 
tenement, Anne Hatheway’s house at 
Stratford-on-Avon is a mansion. Here 
the brother and sister lived for nine 
years. ‘They kept no servant. Dorothy 
did the household work, cooked the 
food and washed her own and her 
brother’s clothes, kept the little place 
neat and clean; Wordsworth himself 
digging the garden and chopping the 
wood, which was the only fuel known 
in those days. There Wordsworth 
wrote the grandest and sweetest of his 
poems. If we had read of such a 
story in the literature of Greece or 
Rome we should have called it a fable. 
If there were anything like it in the 
books of the Old Testament we should 
have applied the resources of the high- 
er criticism to “whittle away” the 
facts and to demonstrate that “Orien- 
tal idealism has no regard to the prob- 
abilities of our actual life.” 


Wordsworth had ‘ot ‘been many 


months at Dove Cottage when Cole- 
ridge joined him first as a visitor then 
as a neighbor at Keswick. It was in 
1800 that Coleridge wrote “Christabel” 
—the most dazzling literary fragment 
that has ever bewitched the world. 
Far into the night those three held clos- 
est converse soul to soul; Coleridge 
sometimes walking over Helvellyn and 
dropping down upon Grasmere fam- 
ished, but apparently never weary. The 
opium ¢raze had already begun. Then 
Southey joined him, and Greta Hall 
became the common home of the two. 
Southey read his “Thalaba” to the 
others in 18vs. Wordsworth, we are 
told, recited his poems sometimes even 
before he had dictated them to that 
paragon of a woman, Dorothy, when 
the washing and the baking and 
the cooking were done for the day and 
she could sit alert and eager, her bright 
eyes gleaming and flashing with a 
weird fire, ever ready with a sugges- 
tion or a criticism, neyer foolish and 
never thrown away. 

One day in 1805 young Humphry 
Davy came, and with him Walter Scott 
and his French wife. Davy had just 
had the Copley medal awarded to him 
by the Royal Society; Scott had just 
published “The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” and all the world were reading, 
it, spouting it, and praising the author 
to the skies. The three men made the 
ascent of Helvellyn together, and came 
down for tea and talk in the little par- 
lor—14 feet by 12 and not much over 
7 feet high. The visitors were by this 
time the heroes of London and Edin- 
burgh, the darlings of every aristo- 
cratic drawing-room. Were they glad- 


, 
. 


der than their hosts—though Dorothy 


had to wash up the tea-things? Why 
was not Southey of the party that day? 
Who shall say? And Coleridge? Alas! 
alas! Step by step he was slipping 
down the path which leads to moral 
helplessness. It is hard to be certain 
where he was at that time during 
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those years when he was hovering 


hither and thither. 

Meanwhile other pilgrims had found 
their way to the prophet’s shrine at 
Grasmere. As early as 1802 we hear 
of two young men at Oxford, destined 
to become illustrious, who had put 
themselves in reverential communica- 
tion with Wordsworth by letter and 
offered their homage. The one was 
Thomas DeQuincey, the other John 
Wilson, afterwards better known as 
Christopher North of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Wilson’s letter has been 
preserved and is printed in the com- 
plete edition of Wordsworth’s poems. 
There is nothing to show that the 
young men were even acquaintances 
at this time. De Quincey was at Wor- 
cester College, Wilson a Fellow Com- 
moner of Balliol. Six or seven years 
Jater, however, both had become en- 
thusiastic Lakers; Wilson had built a 
house at Elleray, and De Quincey, af- 
ter having made an expedition to Gras- 
mere in 1806, with the purpose of call- 
ing on Wordsworth, became so ner- 
vous and shy that he did not dare to 
knock at the door, but slunk away 
without setting eyes on the god of his 
idolatry. 

Next year, however, he went again, 
and when Wordsworth gave up Dove 
Cottage, which had become too small 
for his family, De Quincey. took a lease 
of the place, and for the next twenty 
years and more it was his principal 
residence. As long as Wilson re- 
mained at Elleray the big-boned Scotch 
Professor, with his mighty shoulders 
and his shaggy head might be seen 
any day striding over the crags and 
fells with a diminutive little elf, keep- 
ing up the pace without flagging, and 
never passing a week without finding 
their way to Rydal Mount, where 
Wordsworth settled in 1810, and where 
he died in 1850. While De Quincey 
lived at Dove Cottage the habit of re- 
sorting to opium, taking it mostly in 
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the form of laudanum, grew upon him 
more and more,.and it was at Dove 
Cottage that he wrote those dreadful 
confessions of which Coleridge so 
strongly disapproved. From this time 
Dove Cottage became more associated 
with De Quincey than with Words- 
worth. There, it is said, the victim of 
a terrible indulgence saw most of those 
visions that he describes; there he 
wrote those marvellous essays which 
have secured for him the reputation 
of being one of the most subtle and 
brilliant writers of English prose— 
pouring them forth month by month 
till the coilected works appeared at 
last in twenty-one volumes. There 
the little man collected books by the 
thousand till the house could no longer 
hold them, and storage for them had to 
be found and paid for elsewhere. How 
that brain could have borne all the tre- 
mendous tension and excitement; how 
that little body could have sustained 
the wear of muscular tissue, and the 
almost incredible exposure and irreg- 
ularities in sleep and meals which this 
extraordinary man submitted to dur- 
ing all the long years, must be a ques- 
tion for the physiologists to deal with! 
Be it as it may, De Quincey survived 
all the Lake-dwellers. He died at 
seventy-four in 1859, twenty-five years 
after Coleridge, nine years after Words- 
worth, and five years after Professor 
Wilson, who was his contemporary, 
both having been born in 1785. 

When Dr. Arnold settled at Fox How 
in 1838, only two of the original ake- 
dwellers were still living in the dis- 
trict. Southey was still at Greta Hall, 
but he was failing in body and mind; 
he died in 1843, and Wordsworth suc- 
ceeded him as Poet Laureate. “Little 
Hartley” continued to prowl avout the 
old haunts till 10+9; with him a thou- 
sand reminiscences and _ traditions 
must have died, which no one seems to 
have taken the trouble to colleet. 
Hartley’s associates grew to be a very 
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miseellaneous set latterly; everybody 
spoke of him gently, -tolerantly, even 
affectionately, but there is a limit to 
the eontinual “making allowances” for 
oddity and weakness of character. With 
Wordsworth, Arnold during his vaca- 
tion residences at Fox How seems to 
have enjoyed a close intimacy. The 
two belonged to different generations. 
Wordsworth had lived through many 
of those opinions which Arnold held 
with the vehement tenacity of a very 
masterful nature—livecd through them 
and come out on the other side. Yet 
the two men had much in common; 
they were of one mind, however much 
they might be of two opinions. Words- 
worth never bated in sympathy with 
the prominent spokesman of the new 
order of things. Arnold recognized in 
the other a sage to reverence and a 
man to love. It is significant that of 
all the critics who have passed their 
serious judgments upon Wordsworth, 
none have spoken of the great poet 
with more appreciative enthusiasm 
than Matthew Arnold has done. As a 
youth he must have frequently seen 
him at Fox How and Rydal; some will 
be inclined to think that his estimate of 
Wordsworth’s position among English 
poets is an exaggeration. 

- _ * . ’ . * 
“The Lakes ceased to be the haunt 
and the dwelling-place of the Immor- 
tals when Wordsworth passed from us 
and his spirit had returned to the God 
who gave it. His crown of bays light- 


ed upon another royal brow. Tenny-.. 


son succeeded him as Poet Laureate; 
he too for a little while took up his 
abode at Tent Lodge on Coniston Lake; 
but there had come a solution of con- 
tinuity. How far was the younger poet 
indebted to the elder? Who shall say? 
This is certain; that we cannot but be 
influenced by the generations that 
have wrought and thought and toiled 
and sung and fought their moral or 
spiritual battles before us. The great 


law of heredity operates mightily 
through all the universe of God. We 
speak, we move. Yes! and we even 
believe, as our fathers did, because we 
are their sons; and by a process of un- 
conscious assimilation, not by a me- 
chanical process of mimicry, we ab- 
sorb the heritage which comes down 
to us whether we choose to take it up 
or not. The air they breathed becomes 
charged for us with new elements. We 
cannot hold aloof from them; we are 
members of the mystical body which 
we call humanity. What our sires 
achieved, that becomes our possession. 
They wrap us round with the mantle 
of their nobleness, their very thoughts 
live in us and become ours. And so we 
rise by their climbing, and on the level 
to which they attained we take our 
stand and find ourselves helped up- 
wards by their outstretched hands, and 
because they still looked upwards we 
find ourselves endeavoring to mount 
higher. 

At Coniston Ruskin settled in 1872; 
his name has become identified with 
that lake. We looked in at the very 
creditable and suggestive Ruskin Ex- 
hibition, which was open to visitors 
there. But the gorgeous intellect of 
that incomparable artist and matchless 
orator and rhetorician was something 
almost different in kind from his 
whose lowly dwelling at Grasmere 
was exercised upon other things than 
splendor of color and form, and pal- 
aces and pageantry, and clouds’ that — 
shift and move in the firmament 


As star follows star 
Into eve and the blue far above us—so 
blue and so far! 


Somehow we were glad to get back to 
Grasmere again, and there came upon 
us an inexpressible quietness, as we 
again found ourselves paying our last 
visit at that little cottage door, stand- 
ing on the stone floor of that humble 
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parlor where Wordsworth had been 
moved to write his most magnificent 
verse. Had he really sat on that chair 
and lain in that humble bed, and there 
lived that lofty life, so lofty yet so 
lowly? We could not bear to pluck a 
leaf from that garden which he had 
tilled, nor even a pebble from the path 
that he had trodden. How could we 
rob posterity of the stones that perad- 
venture his feet had touched and yet 
left undisturbed? 

But when we looked out from the 
little window that ought to face the 
open lake, I could hardly repress a cry 
of hot anger and indignant disgust. 

Not so very long ago there was noth- 
ing to block that little window from 
the lovely view of Grasmere Lake, 
whose wavelets at times came lapping 
on the very road in front of Dove Cot- 
tage. The beautiful sheet of water 
spread out before the great poet’s eyes 
always as he raised them from the 
page he was writing. Now between 
the house and the lake there is a hide- 
ous assemblage of squalid dwellings 
and abominable red-brick structures 
which bar the way. That they should 
be suffered to remain where they are 
is a standing reproach and disgrace 
upon England and Englishmen. Oh, 
we are a great people! A very great 
people—being so very great we are per- 
fectly satisfied with ourselves. We think 
it only right and proper to smile at the 
romantic ectasies of our American 
kinsmen in matters of this kind. All 
honor to them, say I! For my part, 1 
would rather gush to the point of ebuli- 
tion than live and die a snub-nosed 
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Philistine talking slang and bragging 
of being a practical man! A practical 
man forsooth! as if the average practi- 
cal man were not about the most use- 
less member of the community; wood- 
en-headed and cold-hearted alike, he 
looks out for his trumpery self at the 
expense of whomsoever he can contrive 
to overreach; dead, nobody misses him, 
or wants him back in the land of the 
living. 
* * * * s * 

Nine years ago a little company of 
enlightened visitors at Grasmere, 
struck by the beauty of the spot where 
Wordsworth lived so long, and hearing 
that Dove Cottage was to be sold, de- 
termined to make the purchase, and 
set themselves'to raise a subscription 
for paying 'the price. They had very 
little difficulty in doing this. Their 
charming littlé handbook tells the 
story so creditable to them all. Dove 
Cottage can never be sold again to the 
speculative builder, it has become a 
national monument; but this should be 
no more than a beginning. The visitor 
who stands in Wordsworth’s little gar- 
den, or looks out at the little windows, 
should not be mocked as he is now by 
seeing the staring abominations that 
Wordsworth’s eye never rested on. 
These should be swept away forever, 
and the sooner it is done the better, 
whatever the cost. It is not for such 
as I to bring this about. It is a task 
for you, who have some little leisure 
to undertake, and who can doubt that 
it would be an easy task to accom- 
plish? Would not the doing of it be its 
own reward? 

Augustus Jessopp. 
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THE SUFFERING GOD. 


A Stupy In St. Paut. 


In endeavoring to approach St. 
Paul’s writings from a philosophic 
standpoint, or to find in them philo- 
sophic teaching, it must never be for- 
gotten that he was before all things a 
practical man. It was not a system 
of thought, but a system of life, that 
he aimed at placing before his con- 
verts. Consequently the rounded com- 
pleteness, the logical symmetry, the 
impartial aloofness of mere abstract 
thought are conspicuously absent 
from his teaching, which is through- 
eut characterized by the capacity for 
development, the abundant and many- 
sided possibilities of a full and fervent 
life. 

At the same time, St. Paul’s treat- 
ment of the deep subjects which he 
handles is such as to render very pos- 
sible the construction from it of a 
profound and comprehensive philoso- 
phy. The present paper has, however, 
no such ambitious aim. Its object is 
only to bring into relief one point in 
his teaching (in view of the present 
position of religious and philosophic 
thought, a most important point), viz.., 
his insistence on the inclusion of hu- 
man in Divine Experience. To follow 
out even this in any degree of com- 
pleteness would be far beyond the 
scope of a single essay and conse- 
quently the subject will be still fur- 
ther narrowed by regarding it under 
one aspect only, the aspect of Suffer- 
ing. Hence the title adopted, ‘The 
Suffering God.” 

Such a conception lies open to the 
accusation of anthropomorphism,. It 
can find no place in the philosopby, 


I. Cor. xv. 31. Phil. iii.8. II. 
II. Tim. ii, 3. 
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' Rom. vii, 24. 
Cor. iv. 8-11. Ll. Thess. i. 4. 
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either ancient or modern, which con- 
templates the Divine as an unap- 
proachable and unknowable abstrac- 
tion; or refuses to the finite any possi- 
bility of union with the Infinite, save 
at the price of merging in the vast 
Ocean of Being as a river merges and 
loses itself in the sea. Christian teach- 
ing has been by no means always free 
from tendencies of this kind, but they 
find no support in the writings of St. 
Paul. He does not speak, as for in- 
stance do some of the mystics, as 
though self-renunciation and surren- 
der issued in a kind of spiritual Nir- 
vana, in which all feeling is lost, and 
all sense of individuality over- 
whelmed. Neither does he—after the 
fashion. of thought which has found 
many adherents in our own day—treat 
pain as an illusion. On the contrary, 
he appears often to emphasize suffer- 
ing both of his own and others;' yel 
faces it without shrinking—even with 
welcome—and fully recognizes its uni- 
versality. according to him, 
Power comes through suffering,’ not 
that of sympathy merely, but the pow- 
er of knowledge and of capacity for 
action. In our daily life we constantly 
ratify this judgment of the apostle. 
The man or woman who has not suf 
fered we feel to be incomplete. The 
depth of their nature has not been 
sounded, nor its full strength attained. 
They may be all, and more than all, 
have ever dreamed, 


For, 


that they or we 
but they have not been put to the test, 
and it is not possible to rely on them 
in our dark hours of trial and tempta- 
other 


tion, as we do on those who, 


? Rom. viii. 18-23. II. Cor. xii. 8-11. II. Cor. 


iv. 7-12, 
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things being equal, have the deepened 
insight, the resourceful sympathy, the 
practical power which personal ex- 
perience of suffering alone brings. 

We need not therefore shrink from 
recognizing in the Divine a capacity 
for suffering, since, without this ca- 
pacity, God would. be subject to a 
limitation which man transcends. In 
a very real sense the creature would 
have sounded depths unknown to the 
Creator. 

And this is one of the points at 
which idealistic philosophy meets and 
strengthens Christianity. The inclu- 
sion of human in Divine Experience 
(and human experience is inseparable 
from suffering) is a direct corollary 
from that positive view of the Infinite 
which is slowly, perhaps, but surely 
winning its way against the series of 
negations by means of which Mr. 
Spencer and many philosophers before 
him have attempted to form some 
conception of the Boundless and Un- 
conditioned. Modern idealism is _ re- 
placing the infinite night at which 
Hegel directed so drastic a sarcasm by 
the infinite day in which even the 
Shadows of the Finite have their 
place and function. 

Physical science reinforces on this 
point the verdict of Idealistic Philoso- 
phy. A being incapable of suffering 
would be something less, not mere, 
than man. It is the high, not the low, 
organizations which have most ca- 
pacity for pain and though it would 
be unwise to press too far a merely bi- 
ological analogy, yet we must not for- 
get that so far as experience and ob- 
servation extend, mental and spiritual 
powers advance pari passu with the 
capacity for—in the case of the spirit- 
ual powers, we may, indeed, say, with 
the experience of—suffering. It would 
indeed be the extreme of presumptu- 
ous absurdity to make assertions as 


5 Col. i. 15, 
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to what may be the possibilities of 
Divine experience divorced from hn- 
man limitations. Nor, if we accept St. 
Paul’s theology that “Christ is the im- 
age of the Invisible God,” is there any 
need that we should assign to our- 
selves so hopeless a task, .... for in 
this Revelation we have: the Divine as 
It appears under human. limitations, 
as alone, therefore, we can know It. 

The ardent and great-hearted apos- 
tle, who determined to know nothing 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 
realized, as few if any have realized 
since, the irresistible attraction of a 
Gospel of Communion of Suffering be- 
tween God and Man. This is what 
such expressions as “to be partakers 
of Christ’s Sufferings,’’ “the fellow- 
ship of His Sufferings,”’ frequent 
throughout St. Paul’s epistles, really 
mean. Their true significance has 
been very simply, but very strikingly 
and originally, brought out in a little 
book, which must be familiar to most 
readers of this essay, Hinton’s “Mys- 
tery of Pain,” the following short quo- 
tation from which strikes a specially 
relevant note. After pointing out that 
pain not only ceases to be pain when 
voluntarily endured for the sake of 
love, but is swallowed up in joy, Hin- 
ton continues: 

“Our natural feeling prompts us to 
exclude all painful things; to found a 
bliss upon their absence. But is not 
this an utter error, and were not its 
achievement fatal? Surely a_ truer 
knowledge lays its fullest and intens- 
est grasp upon the painful elements of 
life, and holds them as the fundamen- 
tal conditions of its joy.’* These 
words are an epitome of St. Paul's 
philosophy of suffering. He, too, 
seizes upon the “painful elements cf 
life as the fundamental conditions of 
its joy,” life in his view being the life 
hidden with Christ in God; pain, the 


* Hinton’s Mystery of Pain, p. 38. 
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fellowship of His sufferings; joy, par- 
ticipation, in,the power and fulness of 
His resurrection, in the attainment of 
perfected union with Him and 
through Him with God. That such a 
union should be attained by means of 
a communion of suffering between 
God and man emphasizes the truth, 
which Hinton has put in strong, but 
not too strong, words, that “If God 
would show us Himself He must show 
us Himself as a Sufferer, as taking 
what we call pain and loss. These 
are His portion. From eternity He 
chose them. The life Christ shows us 
is the eternal life..... Seeking for 
happiness, craving for good, we grasp 
at pleasure and turn away from pain. 
God must teach us better, and to do 
so He shows us the root and basis of 
His own [happiness]. Stripping off 
His infinitude, and taking infirm- 
ity like ours, He bids us look and 
see! 

The only happiness He has or can be- 
stow bears martyrdom within it. If 
He does not suffer, it is only that His 
life is perfect; His love has no hin- 
drance, no shortcoming, and can turn 
all sacrifice to joy. He stands our 
great example, not exempting Himself 
from toils and sacrifices which He 
lays on us, binding heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne upon men’s shoul- 
ders, Himself not touching one; but 
with so large a heart accepting them, 
that they are transfigured into the very 
brightness of His glory, and our dim 
eyes cannot discern them save as they 
are shown us with the brightness 
veiled, the glory banished, the love it- 
self subdued to a less burning flame. 
Revealed therein in strong crying and 
tears that recall our own experience to 
ourselves, He makes us know with 
which part of it to link His Name. It is 
sacrificethat binds us toGod and makes 
us most like Him; sacrifice that to us 


®° Mystery of Pain, pp. 41, 42. 
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is sorrow, wanting life and love; but | 


to Him, supreme in both, is joy.’ 


This conception of God has a deeper, | 


truer ring than that with which some 
of us are familiar; “there is but one 
living and true God, everlasting, with- 
out body, parts or passions,” a defini 
tion reminding somewhat 
closely of that of Aristotle. “Now the 
Being of Whom we speak has neither 
magnitude nor parts, but is indivisi- 
ble; nor has It passions or possibility 
of change.’* Such a definition, need- 
ful though it may have 
framed, leads us perilously near to the 
Eternal Inane, and is at variance (un 
less the meaning be _ carefully 
guarded,) with that all-inclusiveness 
of the Infinite to which reference has 
already been made as one of the most 
important and best established posi- 
tions of modern [dealism. It is hard- 
ly possible now to fall into such 
grossly anthropomorphic errors as Ar 
ticle 1 and Aristotle’s definition were 
intended to guard against. No 
eated Christian or Theist would 
ascribe to the Infinite God a body and 
parts. Many, probably most, 
recoil from the idea that He is impas- 
sive. The multitudinous devotional 
works of all schools of religious 
thought, which distinctly appeal to the 
love, sympathy, compassion of the Di- 
vine Fatherhood fully bear out this as- 
sertion. It is easy in the abstract to 
condemn such appeals as anthropo 
morphic. They are inseparable from 
all practical religion. Carried to an 
excess, anthropomorphism is fatal to 
any high ideal of God. Rightly di- 
rected and wisely restrained, it has an 
important part to play; for if there is 
one thing which centuries of specula- 
tive thought have made clear, it is 
that man cannot get outside his own 
experience. If, therefore, true knowl- 
edge of God demands that be should 


one 


been 


® Metaphysics, Book XII. 


edu-, 


too , 


whep , 


would . 
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do this, no such knowledge is possible. 
But if despite his limitations it yet 
can be attained, then it must be that 
through his actual human experience 
he is in touch with the Divine, and by 
the means which that experience dic- 
tates, he can hold communion with 
God. 

This is the teaching of Christianity, 
pre-eminently, perhaps, of Pauline 
Christianity. Partially and fragmen- 
tarily it has been the teaching of other 
great religions, but in Christianity not 
only is the meaning of such commu- 
nion immeasurably’ purified and 
heightened, but it has also a sure ba- 
sis given to it. The basis is not an 
anthropomorphic God, but a theomor- 
phic humanity. It needs, perhaps, 
some reflection really to gauge the dif 
ference between these two concep- 
tions, which in fact are wide as the 
poles asunder, but it is worth while to 
make the effort. Nothing so clears 
away the mists of doubt and uncer- 
tainty that to all thinking minds 
gather at times round our Christian 
faith, as a patient, persistent, intelli 
gent consideration of its deepest and 
most central truths. There is none 
more fundamental than the relation- 
ship of man to God, and no greater 
help to an appreciation of its impor- 
tance than to trace St. Paul’s develop 
ment of it from his recognition of the 
truth which Gentile thought had al- 
ready grasped, that we are the “off- 
spring” of God’ to that mysterious ac- 
count of the “consummation of all 
things,” in which he tells us that 
when “All things have been subjected 
unto Him (the Son) then shall the Son 
also Himself be subjected to Him that 
did subject all things unto Him that 
God may be all in all." “The Son” 
here is Christ, but Christ as the Repre- 
sentative of Humanity, the goal of 


7 Acts xvii. 28, 29. 
81. Cor. xv. 28. 
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whose long discipline and develop- 
ment is therefore, in very deed, te be 
“filled with all the fulness of God,” 
according to Origen’s beautiful inter- 
pretation of this passage, to see the 
lather no longer in the Son, but as 
the Son sees: Him, face to face. To this 
height man is to attain, in part at any 
rate, by means of fellowship with the 
Sufferings of Christ, his very capacity 
for such fellowship being proof that 
he is partaker of the Divine Nature. 
So far, I think St. Paul leads us; 
but it will occur to all that no men- 
tion has been made of a problem ever 
more fundamental than that of palu, 
and which most assuredly St. Paul did 
not ignore, the problem of evil. So 
vast a subject lies beyond the scope of 
the present paper, but one remark 
may be ventured on; St. Paul does not 
fall into the mistake so frequently 
made of treating these two problems 
as identical, thus avoiding much prac- 
tical and theoretical confusion. That 
there is a close connection between 
them is undoubted, but a connection 
however not identity, and 
nothing more strongly emphasizes the 
separateness of suffering and evil than 
the different “ends” to which accord- 
ing to St. Paul they tend. The “end” 
of moral evil, of “sin,” he says, Is 
death,® the “end” of fellowship with 
the Sufferings of Christ is an “eternal 
and exceeding weight of glory,” the 
complete “adoption” of Sons, the ful- 
ness of life and power which the per- 
fected Divine Manhood implies. There- 
fore, though St. Paul never seems to 
contemplate suffering as a thing to be 
desired in itself apart from its “end,” 
having regard to the end he welcomes 
it," whereas, despite that many-sided 
sympathy with life which enabled him 
to be “all things to all men,” he never 


close, is 


10 TT. Cor. iv. 16. Phil. ii. 5-12. Phil. iii. 
21. II. Tim. ii. 10, 11, 12. 
1 Eph. iii. 13. Gal. vi. 14. 
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en account of the greater fulness of 
experience it might bring, accords any 
tolerance to evil. 

A perversion or misunderstanding of 
St. Paul's attitude with regard to Suf- 
fering has caused much unnecessary 
alienation from Christian teaching. 
The end of fellowship with the Suffer- 
ings of Christ, an end which, as con- 
templated by St. Paul lifts us alto 
gether out of our finite limitations, has 
been regarded as narrowly selfish, the 
salvation in the most restricted sense 
of that term of individual “souls,” and 
that not from death, which according 
to all analogy implies absence of feel 
ing, but from the pain of punishment. 

Much of the difficulty which has 
gathered round our belief in, and un- 
derstanding of, the eternal judgments 
of God is caused by this confusion be- 
tween the very opposite conceptions of 
pain and death. To be in pain may, 
under certain spiritual, as under cer- 
tain physical, conditions, be the very 
best of signs, as is most strikingly ex 
emplified in Browning’s fine poem, 
“Easter Day.” There the awful doom 
which falls on him whom the final 
Judgment finds hesitating between 
the world and God, is to possess the 
world in its entirety without toil, or 
difficulty or danger, but also without 
the possibility of passing beyond its 
shows to the reality which he has 
scorned. The doom in fact is spiritual 
death, and the one hope of the man 
on whom it has been pronounced that 
his dread vision was no more than a 
vision, is that he can yet “suffer being 
tempted.” 


— And so I live you see, 

Go through the world, try, prove, re 
ject, 

Prefer, still struggling to effect 

My warfare; happy that I can 

Be crossed and thwarted as a man— 


3 Easter Day. Works of Robert Browning, 
Vol. V. 
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Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life dead at 
heart. 
c 7 . > 
Still every now and then my head ’ 
Raised glad, sinks mournful—all grows 
drear, 
Spite of the sunshine, while I fear 


And think, “How dreadful to be 
grudged 

No ease henceforth, as one that’s 
judged, 


Condemned to earth for ever, shut 
From Heaven.” 


Not, indeed, that the pain of punish- 
ment regarded only as such is fellow- 
ship in any degree with the Suffer- 
ings of Christ. It is on a lower plane 
altogether. It may, as St. Paul tells 
us, issue in that “sorrow of the world 
that worketh death.” On the other 
hand, it may issue in the sorrow that 
leads to “the repentance unto salva- 
tion,” whose first sign is a courageous 
endurance of the pain conducing to it, 
and from which the road to a “fellow- 
ship in the Sufferings of Christ” may 
be long and thorny, but is straight and 
sure. 

There is indeed a way of looking at 
the pain of punishment which raises it 
to that higher level otherwise unattain- 
able, making it redemptive as well as 
correctional. This way is to regard 
the effect not on individuals, or on any 
isolated portion of the human race, 
but on the race as a whole. It has 
been well said that all human expe- 
rience is the working out of the re- 
demption of the world, the restoration 
and perfecting of man’s being. Into 
that experience much undeniably pu- 
nitive suffering enters; if by its means 
the human race is gradually helped to 
realize the true nature of moral evil 
and to repudiate it (and I think it can- 
not be denied that pain as a result of 
evil does have this effect), then there 
enters even into these just sufferings of 


8 IT. Cor. vii. 10. 
“ Hinton’s Mystery of Pain, p. 23. 
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the guilty a redemptive element. Their 
casting away helps towards the recon- 
ciling of the workid. We need not then 
despair even for them, for may there 
not be a receiving of them back which 
shall be as life from the dead? De- 
spair lies only in any thought which 
cannot rise beyond the limitations of 
the individual. “The uses of pain 
which concern the one who suffers 
only, must fail and be _ insufficient; 
they ought not to be enough, for they 
do not embrace that which is un- 
seen.” 

The question whether St. Paul’s the- 
ory of suffering allows the redemptive 
element in pain, which from an indi 
vidualistic standpoint is merely puni- 
tive, may be answered in the affirma- 
tive. The celebrated passage, which 
the history of religious thought shows 
to have been so terrible a stumbling- 
block to many minds, about the “ves- 
sels of wrath fitted to destruction.” 
seems to bear and be illumined by this 
. interpretation,” as does also St. Paul’s 
whole treatment of the rejection of his 
nation from its place and privileges." 

“God did not cast off His people 
which He foreknew.” So says the 
apostle, strengthening himself to look 
in the face the punishment which was 
to fall upon his nation, a punishment 
more terrible than he realized and 
which is not remitted yet. And has 
not God foreknown mankind? It is 
the fashion now to remind man con- 
tinually of his littleness and insignifi- 
sance; and indeed it is good he should 
remember that he is not the pivot on 
which the universe turns. No; but the 
universe includes him. Unless it is a 
chaos after all, and not a Cosmos, he 
must have his own place and use in it, 
which no other being can fulfil. If 
we believe that Christ, the Image of 
the Invisible God, is the Divine Ideal 


1% Hinton’s Mystery of Pain, p. 31. 
6 Rom. ix. 22. 
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of Man, that to which man was cre- 
ated to attain, his function in the uni- 
verse can hardly be unimportant. His 
sin, his agony, must have some cosmic 
significance, the working out of his 
redemption, a larger reach than his 
own restoration merely. 

A suggestion on this mysterious sub- 
ject, founded chiefly on two passages 
in St. Paul’s Epistles (I Cor. iv. 9 and 
Eph. iii 9") has been made by a pro- 
found scholar and thinker of our day. 
Both passages from different points of 
view regard the life-experience of men 
as a spectacle taking place before an 
unseen spiritual audience, and a rea- 
son for the enaction of this age-long 
and infinitely varied drama is thus 
suggested by Archbishop Benson in 
his “Communings of a Day.” 

“The elements of this world’s life 
are sO numerous, and so infinitely are 
they blended in every conceivable 
variety, that it must seem that ere the 
world ends there will not have been 
any possible combination of the atoms 
of trial, privilege, gift or suffering 
with which some one human will shall 
not have been exercised and proved. 
And the sympathies of any spiritual 
worlds, and the doubtings of our 
cloudy world will one day have been 
satisfied that in every conceivable col- 
location of circumstances good is good, 
and evil, evil; good strong and evil 
weak. For the comparative strength 
of good and evil might surely be in- 
nocentiy inquired of by unfallen na- 
tures which desire to look into these 
things. That the weakest good is better 
than the evil they never 
could doubt; but when we think how 
weak which our 
selves faint-hearted, 
ready for 


mightiest 


some goodness is 
know of, how 
mentally thin, how 
compromise; and again how august as 
well as how versatile is the supernat- 


how 


1 Rom. ix. 19 33— and the whole of xi. 
18 Compare Heb. xi. 1. 
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- ural glory of genius which marshals 


tbe 
of 


and orders the opponent battle, 


issue of the contest as a trial 


strength cannot well be self-evident to 


every finite intelligence, however pure. 
And we—we were made a Theatre, 
wherein the world, angels, men, may 
see life and will. work out the prob- 
lem to infinite development.”” 

It is a tremendous vocation, yet one 
whose reality is to some extent im- 
plied in the familiar fact that suffer 
ing enables expression to be given 
even in apparently ordinary natures 
to latent possibilities before  un- 
dreamed of. Strength is shown where 
we only expected weakness, the 
heights of _ self-sacrifice discovered 
where egotism seemed the rule. The 
very etymology of the word martyr is 
a significant indication that suffering 
is regarded as bearing a witness tbat 
otherwise would not have been forth- 
coming. Thus even to our fellow men 
a revelation of unconquerable good- 
ness and truth may be made through 
our insignificant lives transformed by 
the experience of pain. Much more, 
then, to the “pure intelligences” which, 
unencompassed by- human infirmity, 
may be permitted to watch over our 
probation. And if we shrink from 
the burden laid upon us—if we ask 
why we, in our finite weakness, with 
our finite limitations, should have so 
colossal a task imposed upon us—the 
Gospel of the Suffering God is our an- 
swer. We are called to it because we 
are partakers of the Divine Nature, 
because no lesser labor, no lower vyo- 
cation, is worthy of the Sons of God. 
We must suffer with Him that we 
may be glorified together. We 
must enter into the Divine Experience 
and know even as also we are known. 

I add a quotation from a modern 
philosophical writer who expressly re- 
pudiates “traditional Cbristianity,” 


also 


” Communings of a Day, pp. 27, 28. 
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yet whose words exemplify far better 
tham any of mine could do the incal- 
eculable debt which religious * philoso- 
phy owes to the keen intellect and 
profound spiritual insight of the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles in boldly taking his 
stand on the Gospel of the Suffering 
God, “to the Jews a stumbling-block 
to the Greeks foolishness.” 

“It is this thought of the Suffering 
God, who is just our own true Self, 
who actualy and in our flesh bears 
the sins of the world, and whose nat- 
ural body is pierced by the capricious 
wounds that hateful fools inflict upon 
Him—it is this thought, I say, that 
traditional Christianity has In its deep 
symbolism first taught the world, but 
that in its fulness only an idealistic in- 
terpretation can really and rationally 
express. Were not the Logos our own 
fulfilment, were He other than our 
own very flesh, were He a remote God, 
were He not our own selves in unity, 
were He foreign to the horror and to 
the foolishness of our chaotic lives, we 
should indeed look to Him in vain; 
for then His eternal peace would be 
indifference and cruelty, His perfec- 
tion would be our despair, His lofti- 
ness would be our remote and dismal! 


helplessness. But He is ours and we 
are His. He is pierced and wounde:l 
for us and in us. Our defeats are 


His; and yet, above time, triumphant 
in the sacred glory of an insight that 
looks before and after through the 
endless ages and the innumerable 
worlds, He somehow finds amidst all 
these horrors of time His peace, and so 
ours—My peace,’ 
you.’” 

The close analogy of this language 
with the belief of “traditional” Chris- 
tians is self-evident; nor, since the iu- 
fluence of Hegel made itself so wide- 
ly and profoundly felt, is it by any 
means singular among the exponents 
of idealistic thought. Those who are 
acquainted with the writings of that 


He says, ‘I give unto 
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brilliant psychologist, Professor 
James, the fascinating author of the 
“Will to Believe,” may remember how 
he lays stress on the thought of the 
“Great Companion,” the One Being to 
Whom no episode in our chequered ex- 
perience is strange, or estranging. 
Our own philosopher Green, in his 
deeply interesting, though unsyste- 
matic treatises, again and again em- 
phasizes the fact that human experi- 
ence has no significance save as or- 
ganic to the Divine Life. The writer 
from whom I have already quoted, 
Professor Royce, in a striking passage 
of his “Religious Aspect of Philoso- 
phy,” relates how a deeply thoughtful 
and pious friend of his own, on being 
asked what really constituted the es- 
sence of the strength and support he 
The Centemporary Review. 
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found in his religious belief, replied, 
the knowledge that he was always wun- 
derstood. One of the grounds on which 
Professor Royce commends his owa 
religious philosophy to the attention 
of his readers is that he regards it as 
satisfying this pathetic and profound- 
ly significant craving of the human 
heart. Those of us to whom Chris- 
tianity, while indeed, the home of 
deep symbolism, is also something 
more and better, will gratefully wel- 
come these striking corroborations of 
their own faith that no religion which 
does not regard human experience 4s 
a true and necessary element in Di- 
vine Experience can hope to come in 
touch with the deepest spiritual needs 
of man. 
Emma Marie Oaillard. 
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Stifle the throbbing of this haunting pain, 

And dash this tearful sorrow from the eyes! 

She is not dead! Though summoned to the skies, 
Still in our hearts she lives, and there will reign; 
Still the dear memory will the power retain 

To teach us where our foremost duty lies, 

Truth, justice, honor, simple worth to prize, 

And what our best have been to be again. 


She hath gone hence, to meet the great, the good, 

The loved ones, yearn’d for through long toilsome years, 
To share with them the blest beatitude, 

Where care is not, nor strife, nor wasting fears, 
Nor cureless ills, nor wrongs to be withstood; 

Shall thought of this not dry our blinding tears? 

Theodore Martin. 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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MEMORIES OF FRANK BUCKLAND. 


Imagine a room the walls of which 
are eovered with casts of fish, skele- 
tons, and all sorts of zoological speci- 
mens. Picture to yourself a_ short, 
stout, middle-aged man with an intel- 
lectual face, a pleasing expression and 
kind laughing eyes, fondling in his 
arms some favorite animal. 

Chancing one day to pay him a 
friendly call, the writer found Buck- 
land in his “den,” with one monkey on 
his shoulder slyly regaling himself with 
moselle from his master’s glass, and 
another lying on his back under the 
very bars of the fire-grate, gazing in- 
tently upwards so as to watch for and 
dodge the falling cinders. Poor Jam- 
rach—such was the monkey’s name— 
was dying, and it was with sorrowful 
eyes that we sat together for a time 
and watched the little fellow who, 
guided by instinct, was seeking to 
supplement the climatic inhospitality 
of his adopted country by such means 
as were ready to hand. 

Buckland’s special attachment to 
this monkey was a survival of earlier 
affections; for when, in youth, he was 
living with his father at Westminster, 
he was continually getting into scrapes 
owing to the vagaries of another of the 
tribe who, on escaping from durance 
vile, would occasionally mount the 
roofs and pinnacles of the Abbey, and 
amuse himself by hurling missiles of 
various sizes and descriptions upon the 
passers by—much to the edification of 
his master and the indignation of the 
Dean. And as in these earlier days he 
had generally numbered a_ parrot 
among his pets, so in after life one of 
these birds might be seen in mild 
weather in her cage upon the first-floor 
front balcony of the house in Albany 
Street. 

On the opposite side of the road was 


a public-house, having as its sign ‘“The 
Queen’s Head and Artichoke,” upon 
the site of which originally stood some 
Artichoke Gardens, a memory of long 
bygone days. 

In recent times the house was 
largely patronized by workmen in the 
dinner hour, and our feathered friend 
did not neglect the opportunity thus 
offered for the enlargement of her rep- 
ertoire. 

One of Polly’s numerous pleasantries 
was the trick of calling out “Four- 
wheel” or “Hansom,” in response to 
which, some uninitiated cabman would 
draw up to the house and wait for a 
time in silent expectation, unrelieved 
by any indication of the parrot’s ex- 
istence. At length, his patience ex- 
hausted, he would dismount from his 
vehicle and approach the front door 
with the object of making enquiry. 
This was the parrot’s cue. A peal of 
strident laughter would greet the vic- 
tim, who, instantly grasping the situ- 
ation, would reply with that fluency 
of language for which the London 
Jehu, when heckled, is so justly fa- 
mous. Having exhausted both him- 
self and his vocabulary, he would drive 
off, leaving Polly, now mistress of the 
situation, to make merry over the repe- 
tition of the choicest of her newly-ac- 
quired linguistic achievements. 

The balcony at the back was con- 
tinuous with those of the adjoining 
houses, and on a certain summer after- 
noon, a maiden lady residing next door 
was enjoying a post-prandial snooze, 
with window open at bottom and 
blind halfway down, when suddenly 
she awoke to behold the form of some 
unknown animal peering stealthily 
into the room. In a state of intense 
perturbation she reached the bell, the 
alarm was raised, and Buckland was 
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requested to remove “the brute” with- 
out a moment’s delay. Some little 
time elapsed, and at length he arrived 
in person, and, in pleasantly apologetic 
yet deprecating tones, explained that 
the creature was “only an ounce” and 
was “quite harmless.” It may be 
added for the benefit of the unin- 
formed majority, that an ounce is an 
animal which to the inexperienced eye 
presents a suspiciously jaguar-panther- 
like appearance; and, as might be sup- 
posed, its resemblance to either and 
each of these was not likely to be over- 
looked on this of all occasions. Harm- 
less it may have beep to most people 
and as a rule, but maiden ladies of un- 
certain but mature age are the excep- 
tion. 

But Buckland’s standing menagerie 
did not stop here. In addition to the 
monkeys, the parrot and the ounce, he 
laughing jackass and a 
other occasional 


possessed a 
tame hare, 
visitors of varying degrees of “harm- 
lessness.”” So long as these were kept 
within reasonable limits all went well. 
But at times remonstrance was neces- 


besides 


sary. 

On one the carcase of a 
baby hippopotamus which had de- 
clined to continue its existence at the 
Zoo, was sent to Buckland for exami- 
nation. This latter completed, he was 
desirous of procuring its skeleton, and 
with this object suspended the animal 
tree in his back garden, 


occasion 


entire to a 
which, being small, was in close con- 
tiguity to the adjoining houses. The 
neighbors—averse from appearing dis- 
agreeable, and hoping that the position 
of the hippopotamus was intended to 
be very temporary—relieved their ol- 
factory nerves by living in the front of 
the house and avoiding the back. But 
time went by apace, and as the odor 
increased their scruples dissolved, and 
Buck- 
much 


a formal complaint was lodged. 
land’s reply was immense. He 
regretted the unpleasantness of which 
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they complained, but at the same time 
suggested that, inthe cause of science, 
it behooved them to put up with such 
trivial inconveniences, since exposure 
to the sun provided the only means .of 
getting the skeleton to the necessary 
degree of -whiteness. The claims of 
science were, however, overruled, and 
the hippopotamus was removed. 

The same sort of experience was, 
after a long interval, repeated in the 
vase of a huge Sun-fish or Basking 
Shark, which was also displayed at 
full length in the garden—which it al- 
most covered—for the same purpose. 
But sad to relate, science again took a 
back seat. 

Buckland’s house was the 
vous” for many and various personall- 
ties. A neighbor, returning home one 
day, found an enormous crowd in front 
of the house, making the footway im- 
passable, and extending some distance 
across the street. Seeing a police-con- 
stable, he inquired the reason for such 
a crowd, and requested to be conducted 
to his front door. The officer replied 
that there was a dinner-party at Mr. 
Buckland’s, adding: “Not that there’s 
anything extraordinary in a dinner- 
party, sir, but it’s the company; for 
Tom Thumb, the Circassian Giantess, 
and the Siamese Twins have already 
more of them are 


“rendez- 


arrived, and some 
expected.” 

On another occasion, a reception was 
held in honor of the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, who was about to visit Buckland 
for the purpose of arranging for the 
supply of salmon fry for the Chinese 
rivers. A large and varied assortment 
of Buckland’s friends and acquaint- 
ances were invited. The tame hare 
scampered up and down the stairs; the 
parrot regaled the visitors with her 
choicest selection of expletives; the 
laughing jackass laughed his heartiest; 
the ounce assumed his most “harm- 
less” expression; and the monkeys, for 


once, indulged in company manners. 




















The side tables were laid with all 
kinds of refreshments, but His Excel- 
lency preferred tea; and Mrs. Buck- 
land, with the aid of one of her guests, 
who had been specially invited to ar- 
range the business in hand, since he 
could speak Chinese, endeavored to en- 
tertain her distinguished visitor. Dur- 
ing the conversation cup after cup of 
tea was consumed by the ambassador, 
pot after pot appeared and was emp- 
tied, and the hostess, in consternation, 
and sheltering herself under the wgis 
of the English vernacular, remarked to 
the other gentleman: “I don’t know 
what I shall do; this awful Chinaman 
has drunk all the tea I have got in the 
house.” 

There was a momentary pause, and 
then, without speaking a word, but 
with a twinkle in his tiny eyes and a 
glance at the other guest, the Celestial 
rose from the table, bowed profoundly 
to his hostess and departed. He under- 
stood English perfectly. 

Rarely was Buckland more delighted 
than when he was able to acquire 
some sport or freak of nature. A good 
number of these came in his path, 
since appetite for the abnormal 
was well known to the numerous deal- 
ers in animals who live “down the 
Dials,” and Whitechapel way. The 
law of supply, even though the desid- 
eratum be scarce, can boast an amaz- 
ing power of elasticity in order to cope 
with the exigencies of that of demand; 
and it was whispered that, on more oc- 
casions than one, Buckland had fallen a 
victim to the powers of what is known 
to the trade as “fake.” 

On a certain morning it was 
nounced that a man wanted to see him 
about—a rat. “Show him up,” was 
the reply; and up he accordingly came. 
Without delay the rat was produced, 
and in the middle of its head, issuing 
from the bridge of the nose, was seen 
an upstanding horny growth, giving 
the animal more the appearance of a 


his 


an- 
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miniature rhinoceros than that of the 
usual well-known rodent. 

Cutaneous horns originating from 
warty growths are common enough in 
the lower animals, and in man have 
been known to attain a considerable 
size; so that, on this point, there was 
no special ground for suspicion. But 
the would-be vendor, who was a stran- 
ger to Buckland, could give no infor- 
mation as to the history, family or per- 
sonal, of the specimen, except that he 
had himself bought it from an un- 
known ‘stranger who offered it for 
sale. Thus there was an air of mys- 
tery about the genesis of the creature 
which did not, at any rate, increase its 
claims to genuineness. Added to this 
the price asked—at first a high one— 
was being reduced at a rate scarcely 
with the trading 
symptoms were by no 


consistent usual 
terms. 
means missed by Buckland, who, sur- 
geon as well as naturalist, was gifted 


with 


These 


exceptional powers of ,.observa- 


‘tion in the reading of character and 


demeanor; so, with expressions of 
thanks for the opportunity afforded 
him of examining such an interesting 
specimen, he regretted that he had no 
desire to purchase it. Disappointment 
and vexation were depicted upon the 
face of the “dealer,” who still contin- 
ued to reduce the price of his treasure. 

When the cost had dwindled to some 
quite inconsiderable sum, Buckland— 
who by this time had smelt something 
more than a rat—seizing an opportune 
moment, offered to close with the bar- 
gain conditionally upon its being ex- 
plained to him how the trick had been 
done. A momentary burst of indigna- 
tion, accompanied by language quite 
unfit for ears polite, and succeeded by 
the realization that this 
thirsty work, and the “dealer,” pocket- 
ing pride—and_ the 
ceeded to expound the evolution of the 


hasty was 


his pieces—pro- 


horny growth. 
Upon a flat board nailed to a table 
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had been tied down two ordinary rats, 
ene behind the other, tandem fashion, 
The tip of the tail of the leader, first 
earefully scarified, had been inserted 
into an incision made in the skin over 
the bridge of the nose of the wheeler. 
In this position the animals had been 
kept, until the tail of the first had 
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To Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 


firmly united te the head of the unfor- 
tunate second rat, when the leader’s 
tail had been snipped off, leaving a 
portion firmly grown into the nose of 
the wheeler. After a short interval, 
the tail-stump in the latter’s head had 
healed, and the animal was ready for 
the market. 
George C. Peachey. 





TO DR. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Dear Furnivall, whose happy age is strong, 
Like some red oak in autumn which the storm 
Knits faster; may all elements perform 

Their duty to thee; may thy life be long. 


Thou hast been friend and gossip of the dead, 
Whose singing made our country like a wood 
Peopled with nightingales—a passionate brood! 

Whose pain and joy the heart of England fed. 


Chaucer thou knewest; Shakespeare owned thy care; 
We know them better for thy faithful love; 
The men from England over-seas who drove 

Their plough and sang, and those who made the air 


Of rough Northumbria sweet with tuneful noise, 
Live in thy labor. Nor didst thou forget 
That age when Norman, Celt and English met, 


And built Romance! 


These were thy friends and joys, 


And thou hast made them ours. For this thou hast 
The praise of scholars and the thanks of all 
Who, listening, love the tuneful swell and fall 

Of England’s singing now, and in the past. 


Take then this shred of praising verse, and live 
Happy by all the gratitude we give. 


Stopford A. Brooke. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 





A GROUP OF SONNETS.* 


One distinctive characteristic of 
Phillips Brooks now becomes apparent, 
although traces of it may be seen in 
earlier years—his capacity of being 
quickly roused into a glowing enthusi- 
asm, of blazing up into a consuming 
fire under the contact of ideas or 
truths presented to his mind. for 
truth with him did not rest with an 
appeal to the intellect, but stirred his 
whole being, his emotional nature, and 
ended in the will, where it buried itself 
deeply, calling for action or for deeper 
eonsecration. He did not have at this 
time any outlet for the force within, 
such as afterwards came through the 
pulpit, where he poured forth his 
aroused, excited ‘soul. One resource he 
had which deserves mention—he found 
relief in poetry. It was his custom at 
this time, whenever he had been deep- 
ly moved, to attempt expression in the 
sonnet. We may take these sonnets, 
of which there is a large number, as 
criterions of judgment, enabling us to 
determine the books the authors 
who contributed chiefly to the expan- 
sion of his being. They were not in- 
tended for publication, they were writ- 
ten rapidly, and as with 
verse, if he did not succeed in attain- 
ing just the 
when they first took shape, he did not 
better them when he attempted any 
polish or revision. 


or 


his other 


expression he wished 


To some of these 
* Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. By 


Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge. With 





sonnets he attached importance, as re- 
minders of great and rare experiences. 
Such were those written after reading 
the tragedies of ASschylus and Sopho- 
cles. He repeated them before the 
students at Alexandria, with an intro- 
duction to each, giving a brief sketch 
of the movement in each tragedy. Once 
again, and not long before his death, he 
turned back to these sonnets of his 
youth, finding, it may have been, some 
inward pleasure in the visions and ex- 
periences of life they recalled. He 
read them again before a club in Bos- 
ton where he was called upon to fur- 
nish the subject for discussion. They 
are here given with the preface, as he 
reviewed them in his last days:— 


Reading once, many years ago, the 
three great Tragedies of A®schylus, 
which together make a magnificent 
Trilogy, I was led at the end of each 
to express in verse the total impression 
which it made. I hope these verses 
may not seem altogether too serious 
and too solemn for the club. 

The first play is the Agamemnon, 
full of the prophecies of the Trojan 
captive Cassandra, foretelling the woes 
that were to fall on the great captain 
of the Greeks. 1 finished it un a bright 
summer day, and these were 
written at the close:— 


verses 


The story's ended: Fling the window 


wide; 
Let the June sunlight leap across the 
rvonm. 


In two volumes. 
Copyright, 1900. Price 


Portraits and Illustrations. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


7.50. 
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How like a spirit it comes through 
the gloom, 
And draws the old black tragic veil 


aside! 
All day the passion of the Argive 
queen, 
All day Cassandra’s fate-words, half 
unsung, 


Like a dark storm-cloud o’er my soul 
have hung, 
With choral thunders breaking through 
between. 
We've heard the tale a human life can 
tell; 
Come, hear the stories Nature’s heart 
can speak, 
Hear June’s rich rhythms die adown 
the dell, 

And each tree’s chorus grander than 

the Greek! 
Cassandra-thoughts, with more than 
Loxian spell, 

Come singing to us from the moun- 

tain’s peak! 

The second play, the Choéphori, has 
the story of Orestes avenging the death 
of Agamemnon. It is heavy with the 
thought of yet greater tragedy to come. 
The feeling as one ends it is of sus- 
pense and dread, as if it were good to 
pause awhile before the next curtain 
should be raised:— 


As one that travels through the moun- 
tain’s gloom, 
And sees the peaks above him stern 


and stark, 
And midnight’s myriad eyes adown 
the dark, 
And all earth listening as for voice of 
doom, 


Arrived at length beneath some 
friendly roof, 
Turns his tired footsteps to the 
cheerful light, 
Yet, pausing, gazes once more down 
the night, 
And sees the slow storm darkening all 
aloof; 
So pause we here and gaze a moment 
back 


1“T am quite sure,’”’ writes the Rev. W. De- 
wees Roberts, assistant minister at Trinity 
from 1888, ‘“‘ that Mr. Brooks copied those son- 
nets as late as when I was at Trinity. I was 
not surprised to find the book upon his desk 
after his death. He told me at one time that 
if he were to find himself in charge of a school 


Where we came journeying this saz 
summer’s day 
Hear the low thunder roar along its 
track, 
See tempest clouds that stoop above 
our way. 
The night is deepening. Rest we here 
a space 
The dark fate-journey of old Pelops’ 
race! 


The last play is the Eumenides, tak- 
ing its name from the furies, who 
pursue Orestes. It ends with the de- 
parture from Athens of the Furies, 
who seem to have been disappointed 
of their victim. As they go, they seem 
to leave the air and earth clear for bet- 
ter thipgs:— 


So Fate hath fallen aud the virgin fied: 
The slow procession fadeth out of 
sight, 
The Athenian chorus in their stoles 
of white, 
The Furies, solemn-fuced, with bended 
head, 
Now a dim line across the distance 
goes, 
Like faint wave-margin on some far- 
off shore, 
One moment trembles and is seen no 
more, 
And earth lies smiling in a sweet re- 
pose. 
But up the darkness where they van- 
ished, came 
The sunrise angels of a holier day— 
Up all the horizon steps of kneeling 
Flame. 
Hark! Peace and Mercy singing on 
their way! 
Faith, Hope aid Charity, new steps 
like these 
In those old footprints of the Eumen- 
ides. 


So the Trilogy ends; the last of its 
Tragedies being the greatest.’ 


Another of these sonnets, inspired 
by the study of Greek tragedy, is on 
the Antigone of Sophocles:— 


he should insist upon the writing of verse as 
one of the school exercises. He took me to 
task upon making fun of young men who 
thought they could write verse, and said he 
knew of nothing which would give a man a 
better command of English than to practice 
himself in the writing of verse.” 








= 




















Unwept, unwedded, on my destined 


way— 
So sang Antigone, and passed in 
tears; 


So sings she still as down the listen- 
ing years 
Goes the fair victim of proud Creons 


sway, 
And now this dreary morning while I 
read, 


And hear her tear-drops through the 
tender Greek, 
My heart goes back along her path 
to seek 
How nature triumphed e’en while Fate 
decreed. 
Still lies the brother’s corpse beyond 
the gate, 
Still comes the virgin with the scat- 
tered dust, 
And these dark hours grow queenly 
with the state 
Of beauty throned amid the hapless 
just. 
Page turus on page, and still my soul 
ean see 
New Truth in Life, taught by Antigone. 


The influence upon him of the Greek 
tragedies at so impressible a moment 
of his life may be detected in his 
preaching. Among the passages of 
Scripture selected at this time for 
future sermons is this: “For I 
was alive without the law once; but 
when the commandment came, sin re- 
vived and I died,” with the reference 
to Sophocles’s G2dipus Colonus, 393. 

Taking the sonnets as an index of 
his mind or of the power exerted on 
him by the authors he studied, a fore- 
most place must be given to the Greek 
and Latin fathers, whom he read with 
diligence. In doing this, he was in a 
sphere alone by himself, with no pa- 
tristic guides or glosses, with no discus- 
sion in the class-room, or with those 
conversant with the subject. To a cer- 
tain extent he found companionship in 
Isaac Taylor’s “Ancient Christianity,” 
or with Bunsen in his genial and pro- 
found study of “Hippolytus and his 
Age.” It is evident that he read the 
Fathers for. the exercise of his linguis- 
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tic power, and for the pleasure they af- 
forded in coming into contact with 
their thought at first hand. But the 
sonnets which he wrote on Tertullian, 
Origen and Jerome show him to have 
experienced a deeper attraction for the 
men in themselves as he came to know 
their Thus of Origen’ he 
writes :— 


spirit. 


O Adamantine Scholar, dreamer, sage, 

And Christian, nobler name than all 

the rest, 

What sadness is there in thy lifelong 

quest 
Of sense mysterious in the sacred page! 
Thy life was like the morning when 
the day, 

With wealth of beauty crowding into 

birth, 

Breathes her warm heart upon the 

sleeping earth, 
And dawns in mists that noon will 
melt away. 

Nothing shows better the generous 
quality of his nature than his ability to 
sympathize even with Jerome, of 
whom it has been said that, in his anx- 
iety to fulfil his duty toward God, he 
failed signallyin his duty toward man:— 


Stout monk of Bethlehem, this life of 
thine 
Proves some strange power beneath 
thy dreamy creed, 
As signs of secret springs our eyes 
may read 
On the bleak sand-plain in the lonely 
pine. 
Those foes of thine, the feeble and 
the strong, 
Jovinian, Rutin, John, and all the rest, 
Who stirred such anger in thy 
saintly breast, 
Perhaps were right, who knows? per- 
haps were wrong. 
But right or wrong, in faithless times 
like these 
’Tis weli to see how faith could give 
thee power 
To bind earth’s 
will’s decrees, 
And grasp the reins of every way- 
ward hour; 
Till Cyril stood beside thy dying bed, 
And. saw bright angels bear the 
blesséd dead. 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, 1857 


chances with thy 
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OF THINGS OCCULT.* 


Vincent said to his wife, “You ex- 
pect Le Clerc to-night, Anne?” 

I knew that she did, as she had pre- 
viously spoken to me of it, and was, 
as usual with her, greatly excited by 
the expectation of any quite novel ex- 
perience. I had looked, as I entered, 
to see what fresh dramatic setting 
there would be, and had observed, as 
Vincent came in after our arrival, a 
look of mirth on his telltale face. Her 
habit of slightly changing her drawing- 
room to suit her sense of the fitness of 
things was well known to all of us. It 
was purely to satisfy herself, and was 
without the least affectation. I under- 
stood at a glance. Le Clerc was to 
talk about things mystical. The mise en 
scéne was at times elaborate as I had 
ence occasion to observe,and have else- 
where stated. To-night it was simple. 

Years before St. Clair had sent from 
Japan two historically famous balls 
ef crystal. These were well known in 
Japan as the Rock of Remembrauce 
and the Rock of Reflection. They were 
fully ten inches in diameter. One was 
of smoky quartz; the other was a crys- 
tal sphere of delicate rose-color. 

And now the Rock of Reflection lay 
to the left of the blazing hearth, on a 
cushion of fawn-tinted velvet, and was 
glowing like a glorious ruddy moon, 
mysteriously beautiful. Midway in 
the room stood a small round Chip- 
pendale table of dark mahogany. It 
was an unusual bit of furniture, be- 
cause the rim was a narrow edge of 
silver. This table commonly held the 
roses Anne Vincent loved so well. On 
this occasion there was a shallow vase 
of pearl-gray china, and afloat in it 
half a dozen water-lilies. These were 


* Dr. North and His Friends. By Dr.8. Weir 
Mitchell. Copyright, 1900. The Century Co. 
Price $1.50. 


wide open, as they had no natural busi- 
ness to be at night, but, as St. Clair 
once remarked, flowers and people did 
for Anne Vincent what they never did 
for any one else. Beside this dish was 
a slim Greek vase, in which stood a 
few grotesque orchids, rich in color 
and as strange as gargoyles. 

As I stood admiring this suggestive, 
and, for Anne Vincent, quite moderate 
setting, she herself, replying to her hus- 
band’s question, said: ‘ 

“Yes; I think I hear Mr. Le Clere’s 
voice in the hall. What a queer falset- 
to! He has promised, if Fred does not 
object, that I shall see a famous me- 
dium—oh, not now, of course.” 

“I think it all very silly,” said Clay- 
borne. 

“At least it may amuse you,” she 
said. 

“It will not, my dear lady. But it 
may have other values.” 

The gentleman who entered was a 
tall man, slightly bent, a professor ef 
physics, and well known in the world 
of science. He spoke to us in tura 
quietly in a sharp voice of unpleasing 
tones. He apologized for being late, 
and added that he had only a few min- 
utes’ time, but had come to place him- 
self at Mrs. Vincent’s command. 

Upon this we fell to talking about 
spiritualism, mind-reading and the like. 
At last Vincent said: “Le Clere, you 
have seen a good deal of these matters. 
Is there any one thing among them 
of which you are sure?” 

He replied with evident caution: “I 
think I have seen a man read cards 
which he could not see. Thus if you 
chose a card from a new pack, and 
held it up so that he saw only the back 
of your hand, and you the face of the 
card, he was often successful in nam- 
ing the card. I cannot see how he 
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could have tricked me, and in justice 
I should say that I have done it my- 
self, but not nearly so well as he. He 
professed to be able to name also any 
ecard I had in mind. In this he was 
léss fortunate.” 

“Let me say something, Mr. Le 
Clere,” said I. “This is an exbition 
of so-called telepathy in its simplest 
form. Suppose we admit its truth. 
What one man can do must represent 
a power possessed in some degree by 
all men. It may be small in most men, 
or in abeyance. It must be in the mass 
of men a quality, a capacity, on the 
way to fuller development. All our 
abilities, all sensual perceptivity, must 
have gone through endless ranges of 
acuteness, and always in their evolu- 
tion, certain persons must have had 
this or that sense in a larger degree 
than the less developed mass of their 
fellows.” 

“If we accept the fact as stated, that 
said Clayborne, 


” 


seems reasonable, 
“but in the cases you mention the or- 
gan of sense existed. It was recogniz- 
able. What is the mechanism in this 
present case? Where or what is the 
new sense thus used? For it is through 
the senses alone that we get news from 
without.” 

“Who can guess?” said Le Clere. 
“There are many parts of the brain to 
which we assign no function. I am 
not sufficiently sure of the facts to go 
further.” 

“Do you know,” said Vincent, “how 
you do these things?” 

“I do not. I am rarely fortunate; at 
times I fail entirely. This makes it 
hard to condition, and thus unlike the 
facts of outside nature. I have given 
up its study for this reason, and, too, 
because it affects me disagreeably.” 

“Can you,” said my wife, “tell us 
how you seemed to do it? It cannot 
be chance.” 

“No,” said Clayborne, decisively. 
“IT seemed to see the card,” Le Clere 
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said. “It looked larger than the real 
card. Once I stated the number but 
was unable to tell the color. It re- 
quires a certain amount of time. I 
cannot succeed if the person who holds 
the card does not know the card and 
does not think of it. In fact, most of 
the larger pretensions as to this matter 
break down under severe tests, and 
I am still in doubt.” 

“I have,” said I, “at times suspected 
myself of having a certain amount of 
capacity to know what people are 
thinking. It may have been that I was 
mistaken.” 

“For my part,” said St. Clair, “I hope 
it will remain an undeveloped capacity. 
To read at will the minds even of those 
we love would be disastrous to happi- 
ness.” 

“Or at times quite the reverse,” said 
my wife. 

“But,” returned St. Clair, “imagine 
a world from which speech was gone, 
and where this power had become uni- 
versal. To lie would be impossible. 
The whole fabric of civilization would 
crumble; war would be impossible, 
love a farce.” 

“Even nonsense may suggest 
thought,” said Clayborne, who was apt 
to take St. Clair literally. “Individual 
capacity to conceal thought is an es- 
sential of civilized life. The savage 
conceals nothing. This would be retro- 
gression. The barbarian is willingly 
open-minded. We should be self-re- 
vealed unwillingly.” 

“Perhaps,” said Vincent, “this pow- 
er, if it be one, is, as we assume to 
have it, an abnormal thing, like those 
excessive attributes of the senses ac- 
quired in disease.” 

“But,” said Clayborne, “this other 
could not be any excess of a sense 
known to us. It must be a radically 
different sense.” 

“Yes,” returned Vincent, “you are 
right. Nor have I any, even the dim- 
mest consciousness of any unused 





or 


power to apprehend another’s thought. 
Owen North may have. He said so.” 

“Oh,” cried my wife, “but I do not 
think Owen is in the least abnormal.” 

At this we laughed, Le Clere also de- 
clining to be thus classed. 

“At all events,” said Clayborne, “no 
possible good can come of these inves- 
tigations. If taken their 
study should be in hands which are 
Few are. The 


seriously, 


competent for the work. 
mere man of science, the physicist— 
horrid word—has been endlessly fooled 
by the trickery of so-called spiritual- 


ists. As Le Clere has said—I think you 
said that—one cannot condition the 
facts.” 


“Hysterical and hypnotic telepathy,” 
said I, “have repeatedly taken in some 
of the ablest of my profession. The 
study may some day be more fortu- 
nate. Now men in general get no good, 
and often harm out of attempts along 
the lines of these too vague phenom- 
ena.” 

“And yet,” said Mrs. Vincent, “such 
small facts as we have just now heard 
do give one a sense of the possibility 
of mind directly communicating with 
mind, and so of the possibility of our 
minds being affected by those who, be- 
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ing dead, speak no more the ordinary 
tongue of man.” 

“No,” said Clayborne, “that by no 
means follows. You infer too much.” 

“Let us, then, wholesomely stop 
here,” said I; “I quite decline a plunge 
into the idiotic chaos of spiritualism.” 

“He,” said Clayborne, “who needs 
that help to faith must strangely want 
the power to read aright his own na- 
ture and the great world.” 

This was gravely said by Clayborne, 
and was one of the frank statements 
of his calmly held beliefs to which we 
rarely heard him commit himself. 

Said Le Clere: “I busied myself once 
with many of these phenomena. Some 
I thought at time honest facts; 
others mere obvious trickery. I gave 
it all up, and came to see that some, 
even of the ablest and most honest of 


one 


the men given over to these pursuits, 
got at last into a condition of utter in- 
capacity to disbelieve things which 
were clearly absurd, such as the so- 
ealled materialization of spirits.” 

“If,” said I, “it be full of pitfalls for 
men of intellect, it is a slough of men- 
tal disaster for feebler minds. I have 
seen in the followers of these ways 
much sad disorder of mind.” 





THE 


A baby has to fall. It is natural, 
and not funny. So does the young 
child have to make mistakes as he 
learns any or all of the crowding tasks 
set before him; but these are not fair 
grounds for ridicule. 

I was walking in a friend’s garden, 
and met for the first time the daugh- 
ter of the house, a tall, beautiful girl 
of nineteen or twenty. Her aunt, who 


*Concerning Children. By Charlotte Per- 


kins (Stetson) Gilman. Copyright, 1900. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 


Price $1.25. 


RESPECT DUE 


TO YOUTH.* 


was with me, cried out in an affected 
tone, “Come and meet the lady, Janey!” 

The young girl, who was evidently 
unpleasantly impressed, looked an- 
noyed, and turned aside in some con- 
fusion, speaking softly to her teacher 
who was with her. Then the aunt, 
who was a very muscular woman, 
seized the young lady by her shoulders, 
lifted her off the ground, and thrust 
her blushing, struggling and protesting 
into my arms—by way of introduction! 
Naturally enough the girl was over- 





























come with mortification and conceived 
a violent dislike for me. (This story is 
exactly true, except that the daughter 
of the house was aged two anda 
half.) 

Now why—in the name of reason, 
courtesy, education, justice, any lofty 
and noble consideration—why should 
Two-and-a-half be thus_ insulted? 
What is the point of view of the insult- 
er? How does she justify her brutal 
behavior? Is it on the obvious ground 
of physical superiority in and 
It cannot be that, for we 
not gratuitously outrage the feel- 


age 
strength? 
do 
ings of all persons younger and small- 
er than ourselves. A stalwart six-foot 
septuagenarian does not thus comport 
himself towards a small gentleman of 
thirty or forty. It cannot be relation- 
ship; for such conduct does not obtain 
among adults, be they never so closely 
allied. It has no basis except that the 
victim is a child, and the child has no 
personal rights which we feel bound to 
respect. 


A baby, when “good,” is considered 


as a first-rate plaything—a _ toy 
to play with or to play' on 
or to set going like a ma- 
chine-toy, that we may laugh at it. 


There is a legitimate frolicking with 
small children, as the cat plays with 
her kittens; but that is not in the least 
inconsistent with respect. Grown peo- 
ple can play together and laugh to- 
gether without jeering at each other. 
So we might laugh with our children, 
even more than we do, and yet never 
laugh at them. The pathetic side of it 
is that children are even more sensitive 
to ridicule than grown people. They 
have no philosophy to fall back upon; 
and—here is the hideously unjust side— 
if they lose their tempers, being yet un- 
learned in self-restraint—if they try to 


turn the tables on their tormentors, 
then the wise “grown-up” promptly 


They 
must respect their elders even in this 


punishes them for “disrespect.” 
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pitiful attitude; but who is to demand 
the respect due to youth? 

In the baby’s first attempt to speak 
we amused ourselves mightily over his 
innocent handling of rude phrases— 
overheard by chance or even taught 
him, that we might make merry over 
the guileless little mouth, uttering at 
our behest the words it did not under- 
stand. Then a year or so older, when 
he says the same things, he is labori- 
ously and painfully taught that what 
is proper for a parent to say to a child 
is not proper for a child to say to a 
parent. “Why?” puzzles the child. We 
can give no answer, except our large 
that 
due to youth. 

Ask any conscientious 
father the human 
fresh from God as they profess to be- 


assumption there is no respect 
mother or 


why new being, 
lieve, not yet tainted by sin or weak- 
ened by folly and mistake, serene in 
its mighty innocence and serious be- 
yond measure, as its deep eyes look 
solemnly into life—why this wonderful 
kind of humanity is to be treated like 
fool? 

From the deeper 


a court 
biological stand- 
point, seeing the foremost wave of ad- 
vancing humanity in each new genera- 
tion, there is still less excuse for such 
In the child 
is lodged the piled-up progress of the 
shall live, is 
or retarded. 


contemptuous treatment. 
centuries, and, as he 
that 
Quite outside of the natural affection 
of the parent for the offspring stands 
human for the 
latest and best specimen of its kind. 


progress hastened 


this deep, reverence 
Every child should represent a higher 
step in racial growth than its parents, 
and should reverently 


every parent 


recognize this. For a time the parent 
has the advantage. He has knowledge, 
skill and power; and we feel that in 
min- 
ister to the younger generation till it 
shall supplant him. 
a noble feeling has taken a long time, 


the order of nature he is set to 


To develop such 
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and many steps upward through those 
cruder sentiments which led toward 
it. Yet it is the rational, conscious 
feeling into which the human being 
translates the whole marvellous law 
of parental love. 

To the animal this great force ex- 
presses itself merely in instinct; but, 
as such, it is accepted and fulfilled, 
and the good of the young subserved 
unquestioningly. In low grades of 
human life we have still this animal 
parental instinct largely predominat- 
ing, colored more or less with some 
prevision of the real glory of the work 
in hand. Yet so selfish is human par- 
entage that in earlier times children 
have been sold as slaves in the inter- 
ests of parents, have been, and still 
are, set to work prematurely; and in 
certain races the father looks forward 
to having a son for various religious 
benefits accruing to him, the father. 

Sentiments like these are not con- 
ducive to respect for youth. The moth- 
er is not generally selfish, in this sense. 
Her error is in viewing the child too 
personally, depending too much on “in- 
stinct,” and giving very little thought 
to the She loves much and 
serves endlessly, but little. 
The child is pre-eminently “her” child, 
Intense affec- 


matter. 
reasons 


and is treated as such. 
tion she gives, and such forms of dis- 
cipline and cultivation as are within 
her range, unflagging care and labor 
also; but “respect” for the bewitching 
bundle of cambriec she has so elaborate- 
ly decorated does not occur to her. 
Note the behavior of a group of ad- 
miring women around a baby on exhi- 


bition. Its clothes are prominent, of 
course, in their admiration; and its 
toes, fingers and dimples generally. 
They kiss it and cuddle it and play 
with it, and the proud mamma is 
pleased. When the exhibitee is older 
and more conscious, it dislikes these 


Being “dressed up” 


scenes intensely. 
and passed round for the observation 
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and remark of the grown-up visitors 
is an ordeal we can all remember. 
Why cannot a grown person advance 
to make the acquaintance of a child 
with the same good manners used 
in meeting an adult? Frankness, natu- 
ralness and respect, these are all the 
child wants. And precisely these he is 
denied. We put on an assumed inter- 
est—a sort of stage manner—in accost- 
ing the young, and for all our pretense 
pay no regard to their opinions or con- 
fidence, when given. Really well-in- 
tentioned persons, parents or otherwise, 
will repeat before strangers some per- 
sonal opinion, just softly whispered in 
their ears, with a pair of little arms 
holding fast to keep the secret close; 
dragging it out before 
the persons implicated, while the be- 
trayed child squirms in wretchedness 


remorselessly 


and anger. 

To do this to a 
would warrant an angry dropping of 
acquaintance. Such traitorous rude- 
ness would not be tolerated by man or 
woman. But the child—the child must 
pocket every insult, as belonging to a 


grown-up friend 


class beneath respect. 
Childhood is not a pathological con- 
dition, nor a term of penal servitude, 
nor a practical joke. A child is a hu- 
man creature, and entitled to be treat- 
ed as such. A human body three feet 
long is deserving of as much respect 
as a human body six feet long. Yet 
the bodies of children are handled with 
the grossest familiarity. We pluck and 
pull and push them, tweak their hair 
and ears, pat them on the head, chuck 
them under the chin, kiss them, and 
hold them on our laps entirely regard- 
less of their personal preferences. Why 
should we take liberties with the per- 
son of a child other than those suita- 


ble to an intimate friendship at any 
age? 
“Because children don’t care,” some 


But children do care. 
They dislike 


one will answer. 
They care enormously. 





























certain persons always because of dis- 
agreeable physical contact in child- 
hood. They wriggle down clumsily, 
all their clothes rubbed the wrong way, 
with tumbled hair and flushed, sulky 
faces from the warm “lap” of some 
large woman or bony, woolly-clothed 
man, who was holding them with one 
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hand and variously assaulting them 
with the other, and rush off in helpless 
rage. No doubt they “get used to it,” 
as eels do to skinning; but in this pro- 
cess of accustoming childhood to bru- 
tal discourtesy we lose much of the 
finest, delicate development of 
human nature. 


most 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The life of the late Bishop of London 
is to be written by his widow. 


It is announced in London, with ap- 
parent authority, that Mr. Laurence 
Housman is the author of “An Eng- 
lishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 


It may be that the old favorites are 

passing out of vogue, but the simulta- 
neous beginning of three new editions 
of Sir Walter Scott, at the opening of 
this year in London, does not look like 
it. 
The Scribners are preparing to 
bring out, at an early date, the autobi- 
ography of the late Prof. F. Max Mul- 
ler, which is said to be of a distinctly 
personal quality, and can hardly fail to 
be interesting. - 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press 
for immediate publication a volume on 
the “Life and Literature of the An- 
cient Hebrews,” by the Rey. Dr. Ly- 
Abbott, embodying 
Institute lectures: “Sam 
the of the 
late Rowland Evans Robinson, whose 


his recent 
and 
last work 


man 
Lowell 
Lovell’s Boy,” 


charming stories of Vermont life have 
been widely popular. 


“Publish- 


London 


According to the 





ers’ Circular” the books published in 
England last year were 418 fewer in 
number than the books of 1899, and 
these, again, were 410 fewer than those 
of 1898. 
the most noteworthy falling off. 


Works of imagination show 
The 
heaviest decline is in novels, and the 
next largest in books of verse. There 
has been an increase in works of his- 
tory, biography, travel and science. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
are to publish next a fac- 
simile, by the collotype process, ef the 
First Folio of Shakespeare. The Chats- 
worth for the 
purpose by the generous permission of 
the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Sidney 
Lee will contribute a brief introduction. 


autumn 


copy has been loaned 


The Harpers are about to publish a 
volume of “Essays and Orations by 
the Hon. E. J. Phelps,” 
to possess both literary and political 


which is sure 
interest. Among the addresses in the 
volume are a number of the speeches 
Mr. England 
when he represented this country at 
the Court of St. James. 


which Phelps made in 


A book 
Chinese See Us,” 
the 
the 


entitled “As the 


which is intended to 


on China 


from Chinese 


of 


give 


standpoint a 
have 


view problems which 
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arisen there, is announced in London. 
If it gives the Chinese view of the 
looting and violence of the foreign 
troops, it should be lively reading. The 
author is the Rev. T. G. Selby. 


It is announced that Mr. Robert Ford 
is editing a second series of “Vagabond 
Songs and Ballads of Scotland.” The 
first series was issued two years ago, 
and is already out of print. In the sec- 
ond volume will be found more than a 
hundred songs, not half of which have 
hitherto been collected into any of the 
standard national works on the subject. 


No. 48 Doughty-street, London, where 
Dickens wrote the concluding chapters 
of “Pickwick” and nearly all of “Oliver 
Twist” and “Nicholas Nickleby,” is still 
standing; and Literature urges the So- 
ciety of Arts to fix a tablet in front of 
the house, recording these particulars. 


London saw its “sandwich-men” put 
to a new use during the last publishing 
season, in advertising a new volume of 
poems. To add to the incongruity, the 
book was called “Ad Astra.” The poet 
whose wares were thus brought to the 
notice of a Philistine public is Mr. 
Wentworth Wynne, and the scheme is 
reported to have been’ successful in 
selling five editions of his book. 


A new edition of the complete works 
of Bishop Berkeley, including posthu- 
mous works, is promised for this spring 
in four crown octavo volumes. It rep- 
resents the patient scholarship of Pro- 
fessor A. Campbell Fraser, and is a 
revision of the same editor’s edition of 
1871, long out of print, with the intro- 
ductions and notes practically rewrit- 
ten, and a new brief biography pre- 
fixed. 


Three volumes have been added to 
the compact and admirably written Riv- 
erside Biographical Series: “Thomas 


Jefferson,” by H.C. Merwin; “William 
Penn,” by George Hodges; and “Peter 
Cooper,” by R. W. Raymond. Mr. 
Raymond enjoyed the advantage of an 
intimate personal acquaintance with 
the subject of his sketch. The other 
sketches necessarily lack that element, 
but they are the fruit of painstaking 
study. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s trade-mark, 
the representation of an elephant’s 
head, which has figured conspicuously 
in some recent curious copyright suits, 
has been formally secured to the au- 
thor by registration with the U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s application was accompanied 
with several small illustrations show- 
ing the head of a jubilant elephant 
with trunk swung aloft, a weeping ele- 
phant with tears flowing from his eyes, 
and other varieties—to all of which the 
author lays claim under his trade- 


mark. 


The Academy notes the fact that Mrs. 
Ward is accused of changing the color 
of Lucy Foster’s hair in “Eleanor;”’ 
and it adds that there is a more amus- 
ing slip. On page 279 Mrs. Ward makes 
Manisty throw away his cigarette, and 
on page 281 relight it; and it reasons 
that, while Manisty may have been wil- 
ful, impulsive and _ selfish he would 
never have lighted again a cigarette 
once thrown away. Perhaps; but who 
is it who can pause in a story like 
“Eleanor” to notice such trifles? 


St. Giles’, Cripplegate, one of the 
most interesting old churches in Lon- 
don, is reported by Literature to be 
about to fall once more into the hands 
of the restorer. St. Giles was the bur- 
ial-place of John Milton, and the scene, 
in 1790, of the abominable exhumation 
which called out an indignant protest 
from Cowper. Among others who 
sleep there are John Fox, the martyr- 
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ologist. It is famous also as_ the 
church in which Oliver Cromwell, then 
twenty-one years old, married Sir 
James Bourchier’s daughter Elizabeth 


in 1620. 


The Scotsman reports sad details of 
the illness of Robert Buchanan, who 
has been stricken with paralysis, in- 
volving loss of speech and clouded men- 
tal faculties. For nearly two years 
prior to this attack he was subject to 
pneumonia and heart disease following 
upon influenza. Next came insomnia. 
But a little more than two months ago, 
he made what seemed almost a miracu- 
He threw himself into 
his work with characteristic energy. 
He wrote story, finished a 
play, and was making rapid progress 
with his autobiography when, while 
talking with a friend, in high spirits, 
over his plans, he was stricken down 
paralyzed and speechless. 


lous recovery. 


a serial 


It might be too much to say that Mr. 
Albert G. Robinson’s volume on “The 
Philippines: The War and the People” 
is written wholly without prejudice: 
since there is a strong infusion of par- 
tisanship of one sort or another, in 
nearly everything that is written on 
this subject. But Mr. Robinson’s 
views are at least the result of careful 
personal observation in the islands. 
As a war correspondent of the most In- 
telligent type, in the Philippines, South 
Africa and Cuba, Mr. Robinson has 
won a wide reputation: and the mate- 
rial contained in the present volume is 
made up of letters which he wrote to 
the New York Evening Post. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. are the publishers. 


A new translation of the “Odyssey” 
has been published in London. The 
translator, Mr. Samuel Butler, has been 
led to the work, in part, by a theory 
that the “Odyssey” is the work of a 
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woman, who introduces herself into the 
poem in the guise of Nausicaa. Here 
is Mr. Butler's rendering of Nausicaa’s 


speech to her royal sire:— 


Papa, dear, could you manage to let 
me have a good big wagon? I want to 
take all our dirty clothes to the river 
and wash them. You are the chief 
man here, so it is only right that you 
should have a clean shirt when you at- 
tend meetings of the council. More- 
over, you have five sons at home, two 
of them married, while the other three 
are good-looking bachelors. You know 
they always like to have clean linen 
when they go to a dance, and I have 
been thinking about all this. 


Elizabeth W. 
out her series 


Mrs. Latimer has 
rounded of Nineteenth 
Century histories, which includes sep- 
arate volumes Italy, Eng- 
land, France, Russia and Turkey, and 


on Spain, 
Europe in Africa, with a single volume 
on “The Last Years of the Nineteenth 
Century,” 
tive of the events of the closing years 


in which she gives a narra- 


of the century in each of the countries 
previously treated in detail. In a cer- 
tain sense, therefore, this volume is a 
supplement to each of the others, since 
it brings their history up to date; while 
in another sense it is of independent 
interest, and may be read as a lucid 
and rapid survey of the last years of 
As is the case 
volumes, 
care- 
to 


the century just closed. 
with Mrs. Latimer’s 

this one evinces wide 

ful study, and a sincere 
give her readers a clear idea of the 
meaning and mutual relation of events. 
This is not an easy thing to do, in his- 
tory which is so recent that it may be 
said to be still in the making; but Mrs. 
Latimer has achieved a large measure 
of success in it, and her work is un- 
tinctured with cynicism. Numerous 
and excellent portraits of some of the 
chief personages who figure in the nar- 
rative enhance the value of the book. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


other 
reading, 
purpose 
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Autobiography of a Tramp, The. By 
J. H. Crawford. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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By Abbie Farwell Brown. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

Brass Bottle, The. By F. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Chinese Literature, A History of. 
By Herbert A. Giles, M.A., L.L.D., 
Professor of Chinese in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge and late H.B.M. 
Consul at Ningpo. Wm. Heinemann. 

Domesticities: A Little Book of Do- 
mestic Impressions. By E. V. Lucas. 
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English History, Side Lights on. Be- 
ing Extracts from Letters, Papers 
and Diaries of the Past Three Centu- 
ries. Collected and Arranged by 
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Bell & Sons. 

Finding of the Book, The, and other 
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